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METHODS OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue methods which have been devised for teaching language 
are many and various, but all of them may be resolved into, or are 
some combinations of, the two general methods called, respect- 
ively, the natural and the scientific. The distinguishing differ- 
ence between these two methods is, that in the natural method 
the practice precedes the theory, but in the scientific the rules, 
definitions, and formulas come first. It ought not to be very 
difficult to demonstrate that in teaching language to uncultured 
pupils we should commeuce by showing them the use of lan- 
guage, by leading them to use it as a means to an end, as an 
instrument of expressing their thoughts and wants, and of ob- 
taining the objects of their desire. By this means alone can 
they be incited to any enthusiasm in their work, and be led to 
voluntary exertion to overcome the difficulties before them. 
The distant prospect of dry rules, definitions, and formulas be- 
coming useful to them is not sufficient to awaken their interest 
in the study of them before they have felt their need of such 
guides and directions. 

Naturally, rationally, and philosophically the teacher of lan- 
guage should make the ideas always come before the words, 
should proceed from the simple to the compound, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from facts to principles, from exam- 
ples to rules, and from perception in the pupil to reflection. 
Some writers on the philosophy of language contend that un- 
educated deaf-mutes, being without any regular language, do 
not and cannot reason. This is probably an exaggerated view of 
their incapabilities, but it is certain that their minds deal mostly 
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with the concrete and very little with the abstract, and that prin- 
ciples, definitions, and abstractions are almost entirely unknown 
to them. To commence, then, teaching language to deaf-mutes 
by laying down principles, and by giving them rules, definitions, 
and formulas, would seem to be as unsuitable a procedure as 
could well be devised. Such a practice is, to use a homely 
phrase, like putting the cart before the horse. Definitions are 
generalizations of facts, and are of course unintelligible to the 
pupil until he has some knowledge of the facts themselves. 
Mature minds may evolve particulars from generals, but unde- 
veloped minds must know something of the particulars before 
the generals can be of any use to them. 

The revolution introduced into philosophy by Lord Bacon 
came from the establishment of the truth that in the pursuit of 
knowledge we should not attempt to deduce facts from princi- 
ples previously laid down, but to induce principles from ascer- 
tained facts. The wisdom of the inductive philosophy is as 
evident in the processes of education as in. any other art, but 
there are few persons of mature age who were not obliged when 
children at school to memorize a multitude of rules, definitions, 
and abstractions, of the meaning of which they had at the time 
a very imperfect comprehension. 

Nature does not commit this error in teaching children their 
mother tongue, but makes language entirely a practical matter, 
until the child, by continual imitation and repetition of the words 
and phrases he hears pronounced in his presence, becomes mas- 
ter of the methods of social communication of those with whom 
he is associated. The child, though not a word has ever been 
said to him of the rules and terminology of technical grammar, 
becomes in time practically an expert grammarian, and makes all 
the appropriate variations in persons, numbers, cases, moods, 
tenses, etc., at the proper times and in the proper places. I 
suppose that nobody would claim that if this child had been 
sent to school and had been taught after the scientific methods 
usually there employed, he would have become as proficient in 
the use of language as he becomes at home under nature’s 
teaching. Why, then, should we not employ nature’s method 
in teaching the deaf and dumb? The fact that our pupils are 
deaf does not alter their natures, nor afford any good reason 
why a natural and philosophical method should not be em- 
ployed in their instruction. 
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Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the most distinguished of modern 
writers on education, says in his work on “Educational Theo- 
ries” that in all probability the natural method is the readiest 
and best way of teaching language, but that it requires for 
its successful exercise two conditions which are not always at 
hand—ability on the part of the teacher and diligence on the 
part of the pupil. Now, we know that for children to acquire 
their mother language at home by the natural method does not 
require any great ability on the part of their teachers, nor extra- 
ordinary capacity and diligence on the part of the pupils. Mr. 
Browning refers, I suppose, to teaching language by the natural 
- method to classes in schools. The natural method requires for 
its most advantageous employment rather the freedom of the 
family circle than the formality which is exercised in schools. 
At home, the children are taught individually, according as the 
peculiarities of each case require; at school, they must for the 
most part be taught collectively and in the mass. At home, the 
children are taught language from the events which spontane- 
ously occur, but at school the teacher has often to create the 
circumstances and imagine the events to which the language he 
is teaching refers. The child at home is continually hearing 
and speaking language from morning till night, but at school it 
is only a portion of the day in which he is engaged in exercises 
of language. Were a child placed in a family where a foreign 
language only is spoken, he would learn it in the same way in 
which he acquires his vernacular; but if sent to school to learn 
the language the process must necessarily be somewhat differ- 
ent and less effectual in its results than the one nature employs. 
From having less practice in the use of language than he would 
have in the social circle of a family, he would not so soon and 
so readily learn, by intuition, the principles on which the lan- 
guage is founded. The teacher of a school has therefore, in 
connection with the practice he gives his pupils in language, to 
point out the principles which the examples presented to them 
establish, to graduate the difficulties which the pupils must en- 
counter, so that they may have but one difficulty to overcome 
at a time, to warn them against the mistakes which they are 
liable to make and to correct the errors into which they fall, 
and continually to examine and drill them on the idiomatic ex- 
pressions and the fundamental principles of the language. We 
may well say, then, that to teach language in schools by the 
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natural method, successfully, requires ability and ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher, and that it is not to be taught precisely 
in the same way in which children acquire their vernacular. 

While the acquisition of their mother tongue by children at 
home may, without any serious hindrance to their progress, be 
left entirely to chance, all school education, to be of much profit, 
must proceed from a well-devised plan and drive at certain posi- 
tive, predisposed results. The science which the teacher using 
the deductive method teaches first must, by the inductive method, 
be given to the pupils as they progress in the attainment of the 
language. The employment of the natural method in teaching 
language in schools is not necessarily nor properly “a mere 
hap-hazard method of teaching, without order or plan.” 

It is a remarkable fact that while all children who hear and 
are not imbecile completely master their mother tongue by home 
education, deaf-mutes who are not of superior ability fail to do 
this by the education given them at school. It has been sug- 
gested that very dull deaf-mutes, being unable from want of 
memory to recollect and master all the irregularities and idio- 
matic expressions in which the English language abounds, might 
be taught a modified and simplified language, in which the ir- 
regularities and abnormal idiomatic phrases should be avoided, 
omitted, or made regular. 

While I would agree that very dull deaf-mutes in classes at 
school should be taught only the most simple forms of lan- 
guage, and only a few of the most common irregular idioms, I 
would object to teaching them anything for the English lan- 
guage which is not that language. Until rules can be pre- 
scribed for idioms, language cannot be wholly taught by rules, 
but a correct use of language must be in a great part an act of 
memory. A very large proportion of the mistakes which our 
pupils make in using language comes from a too exact conform- 
ity to rules, regardless of their exceptions. 

Some years since, some Japanese students residing in this 
country being about to return home, where they proposed to 
become teachers, wrote to some of our most distinguished lin- 
guists to inquire whether in their opinion, considering the diffi- 
culty in acquiring the English language with all its irregulari- 
ties, it would not be well for them to regularize the English 
language, and to teach this modified language to the Japanese, 
instead of the irregular difficult English language now in use. 
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The reply they received, if I remember rightly, was that, if they 
taught the English language at all, they had better teach it as 
it is than as they might think it ought to be. 

The English language without idioms, and made entirely reg- 
ular, would be almost as unlike the language actually in use as 
if it were a foreign language. Let me here tell a short, simple 
story, supposed to be in idiomatic English, and then turn it into 

tnglish made regular, except in the orthography. 
Idiomatic English. 

Two men were riding on horseback. 

Their horses took fright. 

They ran very fast. 

The men fell from their horses on the ground. 

They were very much hurt. 

A farmer saw them lying on the ground. 

He took them in his arms. 

He put them into his wagon. 

He conveyed them home. 

A doctor took care of them. 

In a few weeks they got well. 

Regular English. 

Two mans were riding on horse backs. 

Their horses taked fright. 

They runned fastly. 

The mans falled from their horses on to the ground. 

They were very much hurted. 

A farmer seed them lying on the ground. 

He taked them into his arms. 

He putted them into his wagon. 

He conveyed them to homes. 

A doctor taked care of them. 

In a few weeks they getted goodly. 

I do not think that the remedy for the want of proficiency in 
the language of dull pupils is to make them write more exactly 
in accordance with rule and to instruct them by the scientific 
method, but to teach them individually more as children are 
taught language at home, by the natural method, than can be 
done in large classes in school. 

After all that can be said in respect to the best method of 
teaching language, it must be admitted that a great deal de- 
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pends upon the ability, skill, and zeal of the teacher, much 
more, perhaps, than upon the particular system which he advo- 
cates and professes to employ; and I should be prepared to see 
better results from the instructions of a superior teacher em- 
ploying the scientific method, especially if he conjoined a great 
deal of practice-with his science, than from the efforts of an 
inferior teacher employing the natural method who altogether 
neglected the attempt to ground his pupils in the fundamental 
principles of the language. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE THE BASIS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


BY GILBERT 0. FAY, M. A., PH. D., HARTFORD, CONN. 


[Tuts is the closing portion of a profoundly philosophical paper read at 
the Tenth Convention, entitled ‘‘ The Mental Life of Deaf-Mutes, as re- 
lated to their Education and Care.” Proceeding from the premise that 
thought-life is analogous to root-life, the author discusses the origin of 
ideas and of language, both spoken and sign, and its adoption by the mind 
in its operations. He then considers the advantages and the limitations of 
the various methods of instructing the deaf, as articulation, pantomime, 
writing, and the manual alphabet, when employed separately, showing that 
while all methods are limited all are useful, and none are to be excluded. 
Pantomime, however, he regards, on psychological and practical grounds, as 
the fundamental language of deaf-mutes, valuable to all methods.—Ep. 
ANNALS. 

In the opinion of the writer, listening to and weighing the 
replies of fifty years of experiment, it is not wise to reject en- 
tirely nor to belittle and neglect any of the methods now con- 
sidered, however much, taken singly, they may be and are liable 
to criticism and limitations. Articulation, with its occasionally 
unequalled achievements, its more moderate though unheralded 
products, and its occasionally unequalled failures, should be of- 
fered to every pupil and continued where practically promising. 
Its recent and accumulating successes justify our higher hopes. 


Finger-spelling and writing, slow-paced but sure, have their very 
important and very convenient uses at every turn. These meth- 
ods fail of their best results only when misapplied or when ex- 
clusively held, seeing no good or equal good beyond their own 
logical circle. 


By such a procedure they erect themselves systems, severely 
artificial as related to mutes, upon the ruins of another respect- 
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able system, friendly in its philosophy, erected hardly by any 
one. but suggested rather by the struggles, the aspirations, the 
partial successes of deaf-mutes themselves, and improved by 
the professional thought of generations of men and women who 
have entered into and participated in the characteristic mental 
habits and vernacular language of deaf-mutes, thereby the more 
effectually to raise mutes themselves to a higher and a better 
life. It has and does, indeed, cost hearing teachers years of 
earnest study and a degree of social seclusion. But the added 
power possessed at last, and the greater usefulness obtained, 
have been and are a full reward. 

It is not necessary nor is it desirable in any system to omit, 
to prohibit, to extirpate the language of pantomime, springing 
up and ripening, as it does, in the social instincts and overtures, 
the mental life, of every deaf person. Hearing gone, shall we 
refuse, shall we hesitate, to extend to the drifting, drowning 
mute the poor, perhaps, but effective, temporary assistance 
of another language, already his—a language which, latent in 
every human being, has antedated in the human constitution the 
existence and perfection of speech itself, and to which revived, 
the mute, finding it difficult to go beyond, thankfully for a while 
returns—a language, using which the restless infant enters 
upon and the tottering veteran closes life’s career—a lan- 
guage which, upon the stage of the polished and as woven into 
the dialects of the less civilized races, and also in the more stir- 
ing commercial life and metropolitan necessities of the moving, 
mingling masses and peoples of every tongue, has still a promi- 
nent meaning and use—a language which, in its more glowing 
periods and loftiest flights, oratory always adds to scanty 
speech—a language which, under the tutelage of the remain- 
ing senses, reaches, as used by educated deaf-mutes and their 
teachers, a clearness, an eloquence, a power, as impressive to 
them as any spoken language ever is to any hearing audience— 
a language which exercises over them, through the whole range 
of human thought, a supreme influence which no words spoken, 
written, or finger-spelled can hope to equal ? 

It needs not, in an institution, to be taught. For all pur- 
poses of explanation and instruction it is as rapid as speech. 
By giving it the friendly hand of recognition, the unnatural, 
the incessant, the petty, the continually-baffled discipline of 
repression disappears. By such social condescension, by becom- 
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ing as little children, even as deaf-mutes, the kingdom of their 
hearts is entered and won, and teacher and pupils together en- 
ter that circle of mutual knowledge and love constituting, in 
human relations, the kingdom of heaven. What is taught in any 
grade is rapidly taught and seldom forgotten. A shortening of 
schedule time in certain school exercises is possible without 
injury. A far larger part of the school day and of the school 
term, extending to years, is left for literary practice, oral, spelled, 
or written. The daily product will be indeed, every sentence of 
it, an act of translation. But the pupil approaches his task 
with a surprising, an accumulating vigor, and is likely to attain 
a degree of success, a translating facility and correctness, not 
far behind the best work obtained in schools teaching a foreign 
language. 

In the race of scholarship with hearing competitors, espe- 
cially those who are native-born, the mute, not including the 
semi-mute, by reason of his necessity of translation, is clearly 
entitled to some handicap; an allowance unsolicited by him 
when competing with those to whom speech is unnatural and 
difficult. Nor will any fair-minded critic, even among the deaf, 
sensitively alive to the entailments of their misfortune and am- 
bitious to escape them, demand of teachers the impossible feat 
of raising deaf-mutes, as a class, to the same identical plane of 
power and learning, unless it be in the line of their own de- 
ficiency and of its removal, accessible to hearing persons of 
equal opportunities and talents. Approximation only is possi- 
ble. Deaf-mutes in the race of life are, from the outset, heavily 
weighted. Our ordinary failure, as educators, to quite reach in 
our pupils the absolute hearing standard, and our occasional 
falling far below it, do not, by any means, call on our own part 
or on theirs for self-flagellating penitence or bewildering de- 
spair. The remarkable productions, the remarkable delivery, of 
semi-mutes upon the exhibition stage or in print illustrate 
mainly the staying properties of hearing-life. They do not 
correctly represent the average facts, the real achievements, the 
straight and narrow, perhaps winding, way of deaf-mute educa- 
tion itself, the real contents of the school-room’s busy hours, the 
exemplary industry and progress of genuine deaf-mutes. 

No child is so lowly that it cannot and will not learn something 
by pantomime, at least. No pupil is so gifted as to outgrow it. 
No system of instruction is so exalted as not to find in it a pow- 
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erful ally. While the hours of school are filled, as they must be, 
with set exercises, in themselves a task, but all tending to a 
better knowledge and use of the English sentence, the fractions 
of time, before school and after, the hours of recreation and of 
manual labor, the more stately occasions of public address and 
of graceful social intercourse, will witness the unconstrained, 
the rapid, the joyous unfolding of mind and heart, in accord- 
ance with laws of life mercifully enacted by Him who first 
deprived the child of the sense the most important to its social 
life, and who has, by our choice, imposed upon us the duty, or, 
rather, has by his providence conferred upon us the privilege, 
of restoring it to society again as fully as we may. 

That teacher will be most a teacher who, “ with malice to- 
wards none, with charity for all” existing theories of philoso- 
phy and systems of practice, shall most readily and fully recog- 
nize the interior life, as well as the existing language, whatever 
they may be, of his pupils. He will labor steadily and definitely 
to conduct them up to and into the correct use of spoken or, 
at least, of written speech. But, while so doing, he will not ne- 
glect their mental growth, nor will he decline to welcome to his 
professional resources every means of intelligence, of influence, 
and of power. 

That superintendent will prove most really a father to the 
mutes of his charge who shall, in his personal intercourse and 
official relations, walk with them, or just before, and never apart. 

That institution will most fully deserve its name and justify 
the heavy cost of its support that, in the classifying analysis of 
its work, in the duties assigned to persons, in the assignment 
of its successive hours, and in the character and qualifications of 
its teachers and of its officers of every grade, shall estimate 
most accurately all the characteristics of its pupils, natural and 
acquired, their greatly differing capacities, and all the possibili- 
ties of their education, unseen as yet, but devoutly desired and 
intelligently, resolutely sought. 

Such a system, rationally eclectic, practically comprehensive, 
will best agree with the growing liberality of existing philoso- 
phies, and the common sense, compositely derived, of American 
life, and will also best obey that higher injunction, “ Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 


THE WORK. 


BY LESTER GOODMAN, B. A., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


[Mr. GoopmaN read a thoughtful and inspiring paper at the Tenth Con- 
vention, entitled ‘‘ What is Most Needed to the Perfect Working of our 
System of Deaf-Mute Education?’’ Acknowledging the great results al- 
ready obtained in the education of the deaf, he expressed the belief that 
the highest possible success was not yet reached, and that the reason must 
lie in some defect in the institutions, the pupils, the methods, or the teach- 
ers. Each of these points he considered separately, approving on the whole 
the organization of our institutions and the methods of instruction em- 
ployed, declaring the pupils not responsible for any defects in results, and 
finding the great need to be improvement in the character and work of the 
teachers. We quote this last part of the paper.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

The fundamental matter in the administration of an institu- 
tion, lying back and beneath all other questions, is the teacher. 
The one vital condition of a good school is a good teacher. 
That wanting, system, machinery, money are fruitless. The 
school-rooms, apparatus, classification, supervision are import- 
ant, but wholly inadequate until vitalized by the living teacher. 
The superintendent does little or nothing for the mute if he 
does not see that those whom he accepts as teachers are well 
prepared for the work. He who undertakes the awakening, 
enlightening, and guiding of the soul of a deaf-mute needs 
special preparation. The testimony of public opinion is that 
every pursuit of life demanding skill and knowledge requires 
also preparation. The preacher, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
dentist, the engineer, the artisan, the cook, and even the nurse, 
require special training-schools. 

The best metaphor yet hit upon for describing the relation 
between the pupil and his teacher is the comparison of the 
mind of the child to the young plant, and of the teacher to 
the careful gardener. 

Do you know what the gardener has done? He has trans- 
formed the crab-apple into the pippin, and the bitter almond 
into the luscious peach. That is what we are to do; and let us 
remember that we cannot blame the flower for what the soil 
and the gardener’s training have made it. 

It is said that the farmers who attempt to cultivate the worn- 
out lands of the eastern slope of the South Atlantic States 
destroy their chance for a crop by deep plowing. The thin 
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layer of productive soil on the surface is buried under the stiff 
and stubborn clay, and nothing comes in response to the farmer's 
toil. The true science is to utilize the surface, and work down- 
ward, by a constant fertilizing process, till a substantial founda- 
tion of a deep and fertile soil can be established. The analogy 
holds good in the education of the deaf. Put in the educa- 
tional plow up to the beam, and we bury the surface-power of 
quick observation, and find ourselves trying to raise a crop of 
wisdom and knowledge out of a stubborn chunk of stupidity 
or a yielding slush of conceit. The sense-power, which is so 
characteristic of the deaf, warns us to begin by developing it, 
and by giving it careful direction. We must be content with 
doing what we can therewith, while we gradually feel our way 
inward toward the secret sources of power that lie hidden in 
the lower recesses of the deaf-mute mind. 

Garfield, in a lecture to the Teacher’s Class in Hiram College, 
said: ‘When I first taught a district school I formed and 
carried out this plan: After I had gone to bed at night, I threw 
back the bed-clothes from one side of the bed. Then I smoothed 
out the sheet with my hand. Next, I mentally constructed on 
this smooth surface my school-room. First, I drew the aisles ; 
here I put the stove, there the teacher’s desk, in this place the 
water-pail and cup, in that the open space at the head of the 
room. Then I put in the seats, and placed the scholars upon 
them in their proper order. I said, ‘Here is John, with Sam- 
uel by his side; there Jane and Eliza,’ and so on until they 
were all placed. Then I took them up in order, beginning next 
my desk in this manner: ‘This is Johnnie Smith. What kind 
of a boy is he? What is his mind, and what his temper? How 
is he doing? What is he now as compared with a week ago? 
Can I do anything more for him?’ And so I went on from 
seat to seat, and from pupil to pupil, until I had made the cir- 
cuit of the room. I found this study and review of my pupils 
of great benefit to them and to me. Besides, my ideal con- 
struction, made on the bed-sheet in the dark, aided me materi- 
ally in the work.” 

This explains Garfield’s success as a teacher. Comment is 
useless. Is there one teacher in our profession so saturated 
with his work? If not, why not? Only when we teachers are 
able and willing to seek for such ingenuity and practice, such 
patience and thoughtfulness, will success crown our efforts. 
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There is nothing more detestable than a crank-turner in an 
educational mill. There is nothing more glorious than a live 
worker; and let us remember that, in order to be successful 
teachers, we must, ourselves, be learners. Our minds should 
erow every day, and the studies that nourish us should nourish 
our pupils. It does not matter so much what we study; only 
let it be something to keep our minds thoroughly awake. 

If there be any who think that the life of a teacher of the deaf 
is one which cannot give scope to high intellectual attainments, 
they had better grapple more closely with the material and 
psychical questions which can always be seen by eyes that 
van see. Having so grappled, they may find, as wiser men have 
found before, how much there is in our profession for him that 
hath eyes to see and heart to understand. 

The model teacher will be a person not only experienced in 
one single line, but a person of wide horizon, of general culture, 
of large experience, of a kind disposition, but earnest and severe 
in his requirements. 

It was a very happy circumstance for the Athenian sculptor 
that the finely-veined marble of the Pentelicus was close at 
hand, but this does not explain the Parthenon. The faultless 
modelling and grouping of the figures that crowned its frieze 
same from a mind sensitive to the highest beauty, and a hand 
sure and firm in its lightest touch. Given the same quarries, 
and neither Roman nor Spartan could have produced the same 
result. Attic senius gets world-wide recognition, not because 
it was fortunate in the material upon which it worked, but be- 
cause it used what came to its hand with such transcendent in- 
sight into the possibilities of the beauty in the unshaped stone. 
Our cause wants this transcendent insight; our cause wants 
nothing so much as steady looks at it out of honest-seeing eyes. 

In all the arts the manner and form of success are due to the 
material with which the artist works, but the essential success 
depends upon the artist himself. If his conception of the thing 
he is to do is great, the picture or statue will disclose greatness, 
no matter what limitations the age, the time, or the surroundings 
may impose upon the worker. If, on the other hand, the vision 
of beauty or truth be indistinct, or the hand that gives it form 
uncertain and faltering, the fact that the inspiration of a great 
art age is in the very air of the studio will not give to the work 
that which the worker lacks. This is true of the teacher. In 
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a very true sense, the competent and conscientious teacher is 
a great, grand, glorious artist. There are facts in human expe- 
rience which transcend art, which indeed art is always trying to 
reproduce. Where has art matched the sweetness, the tragedy, 
the sublimity of the pitiful deaf boy standing with hand cling- 
ing to his hat, with eyes flaccid and dull, with listless limb 
and emotionless countenance, before the one who is to give him 
equipoise, light up his eye, put life into his limb, and intelligence 
into his face? I repeat, where has art matched this picture ? 

The dignity and importance of our work can hardly be exag- 
gerated. When we consider the fearful moral and intellectual 
destitution of the uneducated deaf and dumb—when we think 
of the high plane in the mental, social, and religious scale to 
which we aim to restore them—how must the conscientious man 
feel when he knows that such great interests are in careless or 
pertidious, in unsafe or unworthy hands? 

What is most needed to the perfect working of our system of 
deaf-mute education? I say enthusiasm, backed by brain-work 
on the part of the teacher. 

Enthusiasm is the height of man; it is the passing of the 
human to the divine. A young man, viewing with great delight 
the productions of an artist's skill in coloring, asked the painter 
how he mixed his paints to produce such efiects. The artist 
said, “I mix my colors with brains.” The reply is expressive. 
Michael Angelo did not see angels in rude and unhewn blocks 
of marble by inspiration, but by brains. Von Biilow charms 
an audience, not by inspiration, but by brains. Sumner legis- 
lated laws with brains, and Webster was successful in his pro- 
fession because he used his brains. 

Talents, gifts, opportunity are very unequally distributed, but 
the possibilities of energy, industry, and persistence are shared 
alike by all men, and these are the qualities which win and com- 


mand success. There is a divine force born in every human soul 


which no obstacle can withstand. It is this force that enables 
an engineer to pierce five miles of solid rock, and make a high- 
way for the wealth of a continent. 

Our profession is crying for the teacher to study it in its sci- 
entific aspects: for him to devote to it his time and his talents ; 
for him to study every pupil committed to his charge, first as a 
human being, then as belonging to a group. lastly as an indi- 
vidual. 
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Hundreds of telescopes nightly sweep the skies to gather as- 
tronomic truth. Our cause wants more eagerness on the part 
of the teacher in directing the gaze upon the phenomena of 
deaf-mute life and education; greater inspiration to join in a 
crusade for facts; a more accurate marking out of the field for 
observation. 

“Ah!” said a brave painter to Emerson, “if a man has failed, 
you will find he has dreamed instead of working. There is no 
way to success in our art but to take off your coat, grind paint, 
and work like a digger on the railroad all day and every day.’ 
This is true of our work. 

Weare called teachers; let us be teachers. Let us so labor that 
each one of us can feel, I am a good, efficient, progressive, grow- 
ing worker in the field of deaf-mute education. 

I can imagine, a score of years hence, the then venerable form 
of Dr. Gillett hearing through a phonograph the echo of some 
of the words that I have said to-day. If this is conceivable, I 
can further imagine that he would say, “Why! we knew very 
little about deaf-mute education in those days. Our pupils are 
now using idiomatic language with freedom.” Is this inconceiv- 
able? What is man’s boast—what his glory? "Tis to make the 
inconceivable conceivable. 


HOW BETTER RESULTS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BY A. L. E. CROUTER, PHILADELPHIA. 


| We present the conclusions reached by Mr. Crouter in his excellent 
paper read before the Tenth Convention, entitled ‘‘ A Plea for Better Results 
in the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.” In the first part of the paper 
he calls attention to the great sums expended in the education of the deaf 
for buildings, support, and instruction, the expectations of the public, and 
how far these expectations fall short of being realized. He then shows 
how, in his judgment, better results are to be obtained.—Ep. ANNALs. ] 

First. There must be more individual instruction. This will 
necessitate smaller classes and an increase of instructors, but we 
know of no other remedy for the growing evil of large classes. 
Grading is well, and isa great aid to the teacher in the perform- 
ance of routine work by the saving of time and labor. But 
human minds cannot be graded like wheat or wool; they can- 
not be run through the same mould—they will perish if you 
attempt it. Each must have opportunity for its own natural, 
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individual growth; each must be fed upon food that it can 
properly digest; otherwise there will be torpor and death. If you 
will refer to the great results attained in the early institutions of 
the country you cannot but conclude that they are mainly to be 
attributed to this cause alone. Their teachers were no more 
zealous than those of the present day, but they had small 
classes, and were thus given time and opportunity for such indi- 
vidual training as they knew to be necessary. 

Second. We must insist upon thoroughness and simplicity. 
We pass over the ground too rapidly. This may result from 
the large number each teacher has under his care, necessitating 
the neglect of the many in order to make a good showing of the 
few—the semi-mutes and occasionally a congenital mute—for 
exhibition and examination purposes. It is a great evil, and 
should be eradicated immediately from every class-room in the 
land. We must not be too anxious to get our pupils through 
the books, as if the accomplishment of that act were a great 
mental achievement. Better learn thoroughly a little than be 
compelled to retrace one’s steps so often. Let it be our aim to 
make our pupils perfectly familiar, as much so as a hearing 
and speaking child, with simple language and the simple rules 
of arithmetic, before attempting to make geographers, historians, 
grammarians, chemists, and philosophers out of them. Let us 
make sure that they have at their command a store of simple 
language upon which, without the slightest hesitation or error, 
they can draw at will for the full and free expression of all their 
wants, the recital of incidents of daily life, and the correct ex- 
pression of their ideas, simple as they may be, upon subjects of 
common interest. That this may be done for all, and not a 
portion, there can be no doubt. At the Institution with which 
we have the pleasure to be connected it has been demonstrated 
that even the dullest, under the care of experienced teachers, 
may acquire a proficiency in the use of simple language and 
arithmetic that is as surprising as it is pleasing. No effort is 
made to introduce high-sounding phrases or elegance of ex- 
pression. Correctness and simplicity are all that is expected ; 
these, it is certain, may be acquired by even the dullest pupils. 

But to accomplish so desirable an end will tax the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the teacher to the very utmost. Every 
opportunity must be seized to convey ideas to the mind of the 
pupil, either by writing or by the use of the manual alphabet— 
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to use the former is preferable, as we think the impressions thus 
made more lasting ;—every incident of the school-room and of 
institution life must be made to redound to the advantage of 
the pupil; his tastes, his preferences, his amusements, his tal- 
ents in other directions, may all be made means for the gradual 
enlargement of his knowledge of language. In this way the 
eye is made to do for the deat what the ear does for the hearing 
child; and as the latter, even the weakest, without much apparent 
difficulty, acquires spoken language, so will the former, though 
of course at much greater labor, accomplish the same object 
if we may but pursue the proper methods of instruction. We 
therefore cannot too earnestly urge thoroughness, simplicity, 
and constant practice as the sure means by which the deaf child 
may acquire a correct and free use of language. We may be 
asked, “ Do you not use signs?” We reply that for purposes of 
explanation, illustration, and instruction before the whole class, 
we use them to the greatest possible extent, only being care- 
ful not to do so to the exclusion of written language. We 
should be sorry to class ourselves among those who would ban- 
ish signs from the class-room; to our mind they are the surest, 
readiest, and best means of reaching the darkened understand- 
ings of our pupils; but at the same time we do not forget that 
language is the great result to be attained in all our instructions. 
Having laid this simple foundation thoroughly and well, the 
future progress of our work will be agreeable and comparatively 
easy. We may now explore wider fields; history, geography, 
higher arithmetic, grammar, and philosophy may now be safely 
made to contribute toward the intellectual growth of our pupils. 
But yet we must not forget even in the pursuit of these higher 
branclies that perfection in power to convey thought is the great 
and lasting end of all our labors, and that when there is failure 
in this, it is not the fault, though it is certainly the sad misfor- 
tune, of the pupil. 

Third. There must be more time allowed in which to perform 
the work. Several States in this respect are very generous; 
but, with few exceptions, six or eight years are deemed sufficient 
for the complete education of deaf and dumb children. Under 
the most favorable circumstances we cannot accomplish very 
much in so short a time. In the public schools pupils remain 
under instruction for from ten to fifteen years; is there any 
good reason why the deaf, with the greatest avenue of instruc- 
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tion forever closed to them, should not enjoy the same generous 
allowance of time in which to complete their education? 
Fourth. The use of text-books, in our view, is a very great 
hindrance to the best mental development of our pupils during 
the first three or four years of the course. We cannot improve 
upon nature. No mother ever taught her child language from 
a book, nor according to. the rules of grammar. The teacher 
should be his own text-book, prepare such lessons as he knows 
will meet the daily wants of his pupils, assume, so far as he can, 
the place of father, mother, brother, and sister, and thus carry for- 
ward in the most simple, natural way their mental development. 
We do not wish to undervalue the many excellent books that 
have been prepared by experienced teachers; they supply a want, 
but it is not in the class-rooms of the younger pupils; nor, in- 
deed, should they be rigorously followed in those of the older 
ones, unless you wish to make a lot of memorizing machines for 
public entertainment. Their greatest use, in our opinion, is to 
be found in the reading matter which they contain for the pupil 
who has arrived at a stage when he can easily, or with some 
labor, comprehend the meaning of the language used; but until 
well advanced no pupil can extract the sense of words by con- 
ning them over ina book. He must have their meaning fully 
exemplified before him in the class-room, and thereafter it will 
be a pleasure to him to meet with them in his reading-books. 
Supply the pupils with pens, pencils, slates, paper, pictures, 
object-lessons, and models; give the teacher the text-books, if 
he desires them, and allow them together to work out the mean- 
ing of words and the ideas that may be conveyed by their use. 
Fifth. Large institutions, wherein are gathered together so 
many pupils, are not, in our opinion, so conducive of the best 
mental growth as smaller ones. There are so many inmates 
that some must be overlooked and their necessities not cared 
for; the weak must give way to the strong, the sensitive to the 
bold and aggressive. Insuch institutions, too, are usually found 
very large classes, the baneful effects of which we have already 
alluded to. It is claimed that with large numbers better grad- 
ing may be had, but we think experience has shown that with two 
hundred, or perhaps two hundred and fifty pupils, (we should 
prefer a less number,) the best results may be obtained in this 
respect. In an institution so very large, and at the same time so 
ably managed, as the one within whose hospitable walls we are 
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met, this view would seem to be at once sufficiently confuted, but 
we believe that we express the feeling of very many of our best 
educators upon this subject when we assert that very large 
schools do not so effectually meet the wants of their pupils as 
smaller ones, particularly so where the instruction given is 
largely of a primary character. The difficulty may be obviated 
to a great extent by adopting the plan now followed in Califor- 
nia, where the inmates are distributed in small families, under 
separate roofs, thus affording that quiet, home-like feeling so 
necessary to the comfort, happiness and best improvement of 
pupils. A much better plan, we think, would be to establish one 
large central school for the higher education of our pupils, and 
several smaller ones at different points in the State for their 
primary instruction, thus following out in some degree the 
system pursued in the public schools of our large cities. But 
we will not say more. The views that we have advanced are 
not wild nor visionary; on the contrary, they are simple and 
practical, and whether they or others be adopted and carried 
out, we indulge the hope that the time is near at hand when in 
all our institutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb the 
greatest good of the greatest number will not only be the aim, 
as I believe it now is, but the actual result of our labors. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


BY JOHN H. WOODS, M. A., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


[From an admirable paper, entitled ‘‘ Institution Libraries,” read before 
the Tenth Convention by the Librarian of the Illinois Institution, we ex- 
tract the part relating to the management and use of the library. Other 
points discussed in the paper were readers, (including teachers and pupils, ) 
the various classes of books desirable, the location of the library, and the 
model librarian. —Ep. ANNALS. 

The librarian has to deal with the two very different classes 
of readers already mentioned. First, in respect to the teachers: 
It is almost superfluous to say that he must have so thorough 
an acquaintance with the books of which he is custodian that 
he must be ever ready, at a moment’s notice, to answer the 
most diverse questions, and to point out to inquirers the books 
containing the information of which they are in search. And 
not merely this, but he must “magnify his office.” He must 
regard himself as (through the library) an educator of educa- 
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tors, and seek in every possible way to make the library of the 
highest use to every teacher. To this end he must frequently 
call the attention of the teachers to the treasures placed within 
their grasp. For instance, when a hundred volumes or more 
are added at one time to the library, let him hold a book recép- 
tion, either at the library-room, or, if that be too small, at some 
other place, possibly a private parlor. 

More than once has it been my pleasure to be present on such 
an occasion. The volumes, of all sizes, from the large quarto 
to the diminutive 24mo, and of all styles and varieties of bind- 
ing and all shades of color, were spread out upon ten or a dozen 
tables, and formed a sight that no one, however slightly touched 
with bibliomania, could look upon without lively emotions. The 
invited guests, all of them teachers or officers of the Institution, 
found the hours only too short, and the materials for an even- 
ing of quiet enjoyment only too abundant. Dipping into this 
and that volume, and making note of the titles of such as looked 
worthy of further acquaintance, chatting with one another on 
the various books and their authors, and comparing opinions on 
suggested topics, those present had an entertainment, novel, it 
may be, yet abundantly profitable. There was no lack of sub- 
jects for conversation, and the weather and the fashions and 
the idle personal gossip, the stock themes at most social gath- 
erings, were for once ignored. In no other way could so good 
an idea have been obtained of the character of the additions to 
the library. 

Another plan is, upon each purchase of new books, to print 
a classified list of the titles, together with brief notes and occa- 
sional extracts from some of the books. These lists or bulle- 
tins are distributed among the officers and older pupils. 

Another course, trifling it may seem to some, yet not without 
its value, is to give to each teacher or officer at the close of the 
school year a card showing the number of books he or she has 
read during the year, and the kind. Miss X is surprised to 
discover that her use of the library during the year is limited 
to five novels, and she inwardly resolves to improve its advan- 
tages to more purpose next year. Mr. Z is gratified to find that 
his reading has been of a more substantial sort—history, biogra- 
phy, and travels, and he thinks it may be well to diversify the 
quality a little next year with some poetry and fiction. 

In thése and other ways the earnest librarian will seek to at- 
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tract to the library those to whom its mere existence and pres- 
ence are not at first a strong enough attraction. 

But the pupils: How are they to be induced to read, when, 
as already intimated, reading is to them so much of a task? In 
this work the librarian needs the aid of the teachers. Both by 
precept and by example he and they should daily strive to show 
the pupils the vast amount of pleasure and of profit to be de- 
rived from books, and constantly encourage and stimulate them 
to surmount every obstacle in the way of their full enjoyment 
of the intellectual feast spread before them. Teachers should 
take the pains (if any teacher should regard such work as be- 
yond his or her legitimate sphere of duty) to select from the 
library books suited to the various minds and tastes of their 
pupils, should endeavor to direct and influence their tastes, 
should manifest a lively interest in what their pupils are read- 
ing, and frequently question them in regard to the books in 
hand—question them, not in a formal, perfunctory way, savor- 
ing of a stereotyped examination, but in a friendly, conversa- 
tional manner, as much as possible such as one speaking person 
would use toward another in reference to books read. Pupils 
should also be requested to bring their library books to the 
school-room with them, and desired to employ their odd mo- 
ments, when not engaged in recitation, or when waiting for the 
teacher to correct an exercise or explain a problem, in reading. 
This course has for years been adopted in our Institution, with 
the best results. Those who cared little or nothing for books, 
and whose sole interest in printed matter found sufficient grati- 
fication in scanning the scrappy items of a newspaper, have be- 
come devoted book-readers and book-lovers. You may go into 
almost any of our school-rooms, and there you will see those 
who have completed their daily task, or who are waiting for 
their turn to show their work to the teacher, no longer sitting 
listless, ready for any mischief, or engaged in gossip with a 
neighbor, but interestedly poring over a library book. 

A half hour a week in the school-room, perhaps on Friday, 
might be called the reading-hour, and devoted exclusively to 
the quiet perusal of library books, the teachers passing around 
from desk to desk, ready to afford all needed aid in explana- 
tions. 

In the most advanced classes an hour each week should be 
devoted to lectures upon authors and their works, selecting, 
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of course, the most prominent, and taking them in chrono- 
logical order, from Chaucer to Emerson. This will be found 
an exceedingly interesting exercise to both teacher and class. 
Write on the large slates a brief biographical sketch of the au- 
thor, with such anecdotes, genuine or apocryphal, as may readily 
be gathered about him, giving the names and character of his 
principal works, and, perhaps, a story or incident from some 
one of them. If you do not think it wicked to use signs, sup- 
plement what you have written by such additional remarks or 
incidents as may occur to you. The pupils are to copy the 
lecture from the slates, and the next day reproduce its chief 
points in their own language, or the whole from memory. 
From the library, bring in Chambers’s Cyclopzdia of English 
Literature, or Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 
or Poets’ Homes, in which you will generally find a picture of 
the author, probably also a picture of his home, and sometimes 
a fac-simile of his autograph; also, bring in a copy or copies 
of his works. Let the pupils look at all of these, and you will 
at once succeed in fixing in their minds the personality of an 
author of whom, possibly, they may never have heard, or whose 
name, if known to them, has been but a name, connected with 
nothing tangible or real. It will readily be imagined that one 
hour will scarcely be sufficient for all this. Yet much may be 
done, with due economizing of time. On some succeeding day 
recur to the subject, with questions. Also write upon the large 
slate a specimen extract from the author in hand. This will 
give some idea (though, of course, incomplete) of his style. 
This the pupil is to memorize, and write out verbatim the next 
day. 

Another use of the library may be found on Saturday after- 
noons and evenings, when the pupils, boys and girls, separately 
or alternately, gather in rooms near the library-room and spend 
two or three hours in looking at the pictures in Harper’s Weekly, 
the London News, and other similarly illustrated works. This 
weekly occasion affords a vast amount of enjoyment, and is 
looked forward to with eager anticipation each week. The 
younger pupils, especially, take great delight in the opportu- 
nity thus afforded, and even the older ones rarely lose a fond- 
ness which every child has for pictures. 


THE TEACHING OF NUMBERS.* 


BY 8. TEFFT WALKER, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


* * * Bur let us hastily enumerate some practices that 


are objectionable, and tend to retard a class’s progress : 

I. As to the stage of progress when numbers should be intro- 
duced. 

The practice is to begin addition, say, during the latter half 
of the first year. * * * Once begun, rapid strides in the 
handling of abstract numbers are made; the pupils are de- 
lighted with the novel enigmas they are solving, and the teacher 
himself, pleased with their seeming progress and the effect pro- 
duced upon visitors, loses sight of the prime object of arithme- 
tic, and goes on doling out the abstractions that are so pleasing 
to his class. It is the firm conviction of the writer that a class 
which is introduced to the study of arithmetic only after three 
years have been spent exclusively in acquiring written language 
will, at the close of a period of six years, show much more sat- 
isfactory attainments in both branches than a class, equal in all 


other respects at the start, the members of which have had their 
attention divided between the two branches from the first year. 

II. The second objection is the almost universal tendency to 
let pupils use large numbers too early in the course—numbers 
that instead of being within the grasp of their intelligence are 
such as are seen only in census reports or in political majorities. 


* * * ‘We should endeavor to give our pupils some concep- 


tion of large numbers before they are allowed to use them in 
arithmetical calculations. Keep a box of beans on your desk. 
Have one child count 100, another 1,000. Make several marks 
on the slates in front of the class, then ask each child what por- 
tion of the slates he thinks 1,000 such marks would cover. Then 
have one of the pupils make the thousand marks, drawing the 
line around each 100 for convenience in testing his work. When 
time, weight, height, and capacity come under review, it will 
not be a waste of time to devote attention to giving the class 
by similar means a unit of measurement for each of these sub- 


* Extracts from a valuable paper, entitled ‘‘On Teaching Numbers— The 
Grube Method,” read before the Tenth Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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jects, by which they will be able to conceive of larger divisions 
as being multiples of the unit known. 

III. The third objection is the paucity of objective apparatus 
to be found in the school-rooms of primary teachers. This is 
the more serious because of the inexpensiveness of such para- 
phernalia. * * * A tableshould first be procured. The sur- 
face should be inclined towards the pupils sufficiently for them to 
see objects resting on it. The surface should be painted black, so 
that crayon marks may be visible. A box of attractively-colored 
blocks and a box of dominoes, the spots of which are admirably 
arranged for practice in numbers, as well as bundles of splints, 
a box of beans, marbles, buttons, etc., should be the accompani- 
ments of the table. An abacus, or, what is better, a stretched 
wire the length of one end of the room, with 100 colored wooden 
balls strung on it, should occupy a position just above the black- 
board or row of slates. For the more advanced classes there 
should be for general use, if not one for each school-room, a 
full set of grocer’s measures; 7. é., a pint, quart, gallon, peck, 
half bushel, and bushel, besides a two-foot rule, a yard-stick, a 
fifty-foot line, and scales capable of weighing from one to five 
hundred pounds. Also several pieces each of counterfeit specie 
currency of the various denominations, and of fractional cur- 
rency and bills, all of which are procurable at any of our first- 
class business colleges. For use in teaching fractions, a set of 
fractional globes can be made from wooden balls of about three 
inches in diameter by carefully sawing one into two parts, an- 
other into three, another four, and so on, to tenths.* 


IV. Neglect to give sufficient drill in the use of oft-recurring 
phrases, a complete knowledge of which is necessary to an un- 
derstanding of some of the simplest classes of arithmetical prob- 
lems; ¢. g., “as many as,” “half as many as,” “twice as many 


as,” “three more than,” “five less than,” “as highas,” “as 
old as,” “as far again,” etc. These expressions are among 


* This device for teaching fractions is a product of the inventive in- 
genuity of Miss Annie Morse, an instructor in the Illinois Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 
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the most common of childhood, and are usually used by chil- 
dren of from four to five years of age with perfect ease. * * * 
While we would urge the importance of the pupils possessing 
a fair command of the simpler idiomatic forms of language be- 
fore arithmetic is commenced, and especially before a text-book 
in arithmetic is given them, yet when we come to test by re- 
views or examinations their ability to apply their arithmetical 
knowledge, we should invariably make a clear statement in pan- 
tomime of the problem to be solved, leaving the mental powers 
unencumbered by the perplexities of language. 

V. Instead of the old custom of teaching addition, subtrac- 
tion, and division, in the order named, teach the four rules 
simultaneously. We believe this is the logical method, if the 
numbers used are such as are within easy conception of a child’s 
mind, and as may readily be presented to their vision by illus- 
trative apparatus. The argument that the intellect of a child 
cannot as readily grasp a plurality of ideas as it can a single 
one is, if the ideas be properly presented, easily shown to be a 
misconception of facts. The four fundamental operations of 
arithmetic are reducible to two, which may be expressed the 
simplest by (a) the process of putting together, and (2) the pro- 
cess of taking apart. One of these operations is as easily com- 
prehended and practised as the other. It does not require an 
educated mind to know that if from two objects one is taken 
away one object remains; and, if this process is known, the re- 
verse of it, that if to one object another is added there will 
then be two objects. And so, by constant use of objective illus- 
tration, the numbers in order may be introduced and the four 
processes usedoneach. * * * * 

In the “Grube method” of teaching numbers, small num- 
bers alone are treated ; no number larger than the one under 
consideration is admitted into the lesson; each number is 
measured (compared) by every other number smaller than 
itself; the measuring process involves addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division; objective illustration is con- 
stantly used; practice is given in rapid solution of exam- 
ples; combinations with other numbers are discovered and 
solved by the pupils themselves ; and application of the prin- 
ciples learned are made immediately by introducing practical 
examples. Take, for example, the number 5 as being the 
lesson before us. The numbers before it having been treated, 
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the lesson would be, first, a conception of the magnitude and 
relative importance of the number by the exhibition of 5 objects. 
Then 5 would be measured or compared by each number less 
than itself. For instance, if comparing by 2, the teacher would 
show by blocks or dots on the black-board that 5 is composed 
of 2 and 2 and 1, (addition ;) that 5 less 2 less 2 leaves 1, (sub- 
traction ;) that 2 times 2, and 1, are 5, (multiplication ;) and that 
from 5, 2 can be taken once, twice, and 1 left, (division.) And 
in like manner the teacher will take up the other numbers, not 
merely stating and then hurrying over these fundamental facts, 
but dwelling on them, and making them evident at every step to 
the visual sense of the child, and afterwards allowing the child 
to symbolize by dots, ete., all the combinations he is able to dis- 
cover in the number under review. * * * 


{[Mr. Walker concludes with a concise presentation of the ‘‘ Grube 
Method,” referring his hearers for fuller explanations to Soldan’s *‘ Grube’s 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic Explained,” (Chicago: S. C. Winchell & 
Co.,) and to Fisher’s ** Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic for Primary Grades,” 
(Boston : New England Publishing Co. )—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


THE PREPARATION OF ADVANCED PUPILS FOR 
COLLEGE.* 


BY AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Ir has been said that the most important part of a man’s edu- 
cation is received at his mother’s knee. Certainly early influ- 
ences go far to control later development. Nowhere is this more 
true than with reference to the fitting of pupils for college. The 
mission of the College at Washington is but to carry onward what 
the Institutions have well begun. It seldom lays the foundations 
of scholarship and character ; scarcely even does it shape the build- 
ing; its powers go rather to strengthen, solidify, and adorn the 
structures that other and earlier hands have wisely reared. 

The present is therefore a suitable time to speak of this prep- 
aration. In doing so, I shall mention the several subjects 
which have most engaged my attention in those who have come 
to the College, and in their careers while there. 

English. 


Here, as must always be said in referring to the education 
of the deaf, the first and foremost requisite is the ability 


* Read at the Tenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
aud Dumb. 
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to use and to understand the English language. It is the 
ladder upon which the student must rise, from the time when 
in his first year he grapples with algebraic problems, until 
as a senior he traces the subtleties of Butler’s Analogy. Some 
students, not wanting in other respects, have failed, and with 
many success has been incomplete, for the lack of this single 
ability. 

It would, perhaps, not be proper for one who has had less 
experience in the earlier stages of instruction than many here 
present to advance theories as to methods of teaching English; 
nor is such my intention. 

But there is one practice of which, it seems to me, too little 
is made. I refer to the use of connected language in ordinary 
intercourse with advanced pupils. No doubt we use speech, 
writing, or the manual alphabet in the school-room; they con- 
vey the formal question and answer. But at other times we, 
instructors as well as pupils, are, I fear, apt to fall into the easy 
abandon of the sign-language; whereas we all admit that speech, 
writing, or dactylology can profitably be made the habitual, cus- 
tomary, and constant means of intercourse with pupils. 

If instructors cultivate a habit of addressing advanced pupils 
in one of these ways, will not the pupils soon respond? Will 
they not in time form the habit themselves? Will they not 
come to feel the fact that to fall back upon the sign-language is 
to confess weakness? I think so, for nothing teaches like ex- 
ample; and, the habit once formed, their improvement in idio- 
matic English will be certain to follow, for it will proceed upon 
the axiom that practice makes perfect. 

Many examples of its efficacy are in my mind. The latest 
impressed me not a little. Only a few days ago a bright Irish 
boy of twenty came to see me. He came from the Institution 
under whose hospitable roof we are met. His hearing was lost 
in infancy—before he could speak. I addressed him at once by 
spelling, expecting to see him nonplussed, but he replied readily 
in the same way; and for a quarter of an hour we conversed en- 
tirely by spelling. Sometimes he hesitated a little; he used 
quaint expressions now and then; but I do not recall a single 
mutism. I asked him how he arrived at the power, and he said 
one of his teachers had often told him to spell—to spell habit- 
ually. 

Contrary cases, of advanced pupils who cannot express even 
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commonplaces in good English, are all too plentiful. We see 
young men of fine ability, advanced in study, possessed of much 
information. In the sign-language they can express a wide 
range of ideas with clearness and cogency; but if asked to spell, 
they flounder and “mouth” and wriggle; finally sinking back, 
abashed, into the easy, fluent, expressive, but (in its effect upon 
English) chaotic and mischievous language of signs. 

Is it not true, and even self-evident, that all such would be 
greatly helped if early led to form a habit of spelling? And 
can we lead them to that habit more effectually than by setting 
them the example? 

Arithmetie. 

A second and indispensable part of the pupil’s preparation is 
arithmetic. Indeed it may be said that this and English are 
the mental legs upon which he must stand at the start. With 
a good preparation in these, there is little doubt of his success 
in other studies. 

Arithmetical principles so underlie all mathematics that the 
student who has grasped them will find his path through the 
higher branches comparatively clear. Much, also, will be gained 
to his whole mental character by the development of his power 
of attention and his ideas of order, value, proportion. ‘“ Teach 
a boy arithmetic thoroughly,” says John Bright, “and he is a 
made man.” 

As in the teaching of English, so in arithmetic, I think less 
depends upon the theory than upon the practice. Given a 
pupil fairly intelligent, a teacher sympathetic and patient, and 
given much time in which to twist and turn and practise upon 
each principle involved, and success is assured. In the earlier 
stages a great deal of purely mental work is most helpful ; em- 
ploying dactylology, or, if possible, speech, and not using the 
pencil at all. Afterwards I would give written examples upon 
each principle—very many examples—greater in number and 
variety than any single text-book affords. 

In many institutions I think too little time has been given to 
arithmetic. Pupils who seemed bright, or those who possessed 
the “fatal facility” of scribbling English merely, have been 
passed on to the higher branches before they were fairly 
grounded in the rudiments of arithmetic. The latter was my 
own case, and the consequences have not ceased to hamper me. 

In arithmetic, as in English again, the difference is most 
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marked between the pupil who has learned to express himself 
in connected language and one who has not. There are those 
who can “do” examples in abstract numbers all the way from 
addition to cube root, but cannot define a decimal fraction, nor 
construe the language of simple problems. Such pupils, when 
they come to the higher branches, may work well in a book like 
Wentworth’s Geometry, which demonstrates theorems wholly or 
chiefly by algebraic methods, but they stumble sadly when re- 
quired to use one like Loomis’s, which employs the language of 
reasoning to reach the same end. This is doubly unfortunate, 
since there are no better examples of the language of reasoning 
than good text-books on geometry afford. 

I am happy to end this portion of my paper by saying that 
there has been a marked improvement in arithmetic noticeable 
among the pupils who have come to College during the last few 
years. 

Lip-Reading. 


Owing to want of time, some important subjects cannot be 
formally taught at the College. Among them are articulation and 
lip-reading. Regular instruction in these requires much time ; 
more than a student can command who is expected to recite 
daily in three studies, as well as to write and correct the at- 
tendant exercises. 

Hence, the student’s improvement in articulation and lip- 
reading will depend mainly upon his own efforts. He will 
have abundant opportunities to practise in his intercourse with 
students intelligent and skilful as himself, with the many hear- 
ing persons in and about the College, and with his friends out- 
side. 

But I confess my fear that, as to lip-reading, not much can be 
expected from these sources. 

Not because the students do not value lip-reading, but because 
lip-reading cannot satisfy their social needs. 

When we pick out sixty or seventy of our oldest and ablest 
pupils and place them together to pursue studies under a com- 
mon system, the social result is precisely the same as it would 
be if they could hear and speak. There is fun and friction, 
mental rivalry, and endless debate. No indistinct utterance 
will then suffice. The passions and emotions thus aroused will 
burst forth in whatever language is at once most natural, most 
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flexible, most forcible, and most keenly appreciated by spec- 
tators. 

Can any method of intercourse which involves lip-reading 
answer to this description? Does any one ever see the swift jest 
run round the happy circle by means of lip-reading—see it tossed 
about, twisted, turned, and re-turned with that brevity which 
is the soul of wit? Does the impetuous democrat ever tackle 
the confident republican in that manner? Can disputants attack 
and defend the theory of evolution by reading one another’s 
lips? Is Childe Harold ever quoted to any one in that way, or 
Hamlet burlesqued? And are all these things done with ease 
and pleasure to actors and spectators ? 

Such passages, expressed by signs and spelling, are of con- 
stant occurrence among the students. To many of them to 
whom Providence has vouchsafed no other natural utterance 
the sign-language is prose and poetry and music. For many 
purposes it is as free and boundless as speech itself. It does 
not minister to their social enjoyment alone: not to mention 
the lectures of the faculty, the public exercises of their literary 
society, made possible by signs and spelling, have been a 
source of great benefit to them—improving their English, 
sharpening their wits, increasing their self-possession, and im- 
pelling them to acquire the stores of information necessary to 
attack and defend effectively. 

Moreover, their hearing friends outside often delight to learn 
the manual alphabet. It is to them a new accomplishment, as 
well as a certain and speedy means of communication. Scores 
in Washington, if not hundreds, have learned it. Often in my 
walks some roguish urchin or sweet-faced little girl whom I 
never saw before will put up a hand and spell to me. 

From all this it results that while many students improve in 
speech very few do in lip-reading. Those who do must possess 
uncommon powers of self-denial. Not only is their mental hori- 
zon contracted, but their intercourse even upon commonplace 
topics is greatly restricted. In the nature of things, lip-reading 
must always be more or less slow, labored, tentative, uncertain ; 
and where there is a constant demand for patience on the part 
of both speaker and see-er there can be, in general, no such thing 
as social enjoyment. 

But while I think it unwise to overlook the limitations of lip- 
reading, I beg not to be misunderstood. Far from wishing to 
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disparage it, I have a keen appreciation of its practical value. 
One of my greatest regrets is that it was not my good fortune 
to study it as a boy. And this is written for that reason ; be- 
cause I esteem it so highly, and therefore would have it taught 
to all proper subjects, and its importance impressed upon them 
when, if ever, it can be done effectually—in the plastic years of 
early youth. 
Trades. 


Another most important part of the student’s preparation for 
life, which, for reasons already stated, cannot be taught at the 
College, is the mastery of a trade. 

Some go to College thinking of it as a road to a teacher’s 
position and freedom from manual labor. We must remember 
that this is not true of the deaf alone, but of young men in 
general at this time. It is often a fatal mistake. Positions in- 
volving intellectual labor alone fall to comparatively few; and 
should a student fail of one, nor know a handicraft, his case is 
indeed deplorable. What can he do? He can peddle, or get 
“odd jobs” of unskilled labor, or a little ill-paid “copying” now 
and then. 

But the educated man who also knows a trade is the true king 
of existence. Even Franklin congratulated himself that he 
could not fall into want, for he would go back to his types and 
composing-stone, if necessity drove; and this at the height of 
his prosperity and fame, when the world was echoing with 
Turgot’s sentiment that eripuit caelo fulmen sceptrumque 
tyrunnis. 

Therefore, however brilliant the pupil’s prospects, however 
much he may justly hope from a collegiate education, let him 
learn a trade; let him be encouraged to hew to the line, to push 
the plane to a nicety, to marshal the types, to till the paternal 
acres; and then, if his higher aspirations fail, he will still have 
a sure resource against the pinch of want or the shame ‘of 
dependence. 

Tobacco. 


There are some personal habits, generally begun in early life 
and very difficult to eradicate, against the formation of which 
I think we ought to guard our pupi... 

The use of tobacco is one of them. I trust I do not approach 
this question in any pharisaical spirit. I do not lift hands in 
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holy horror when the aroma of a good cigar floats to me upon 
the breeze. I can readily admit that for persons of a certain 
age and temperament the habit of smoking may be harmless. 

Yet in wishing to protect our pupils against the habit of using 
tobacco in any shape, I stand upon a principle which, I think, 
will be assailed by no one, and certainly by no physician. It is 
this: that for very young men—for boys—the use of tobacco is 
always and necessarily hurtful. A narcotic so powerful, being 
habitually absorbed by a growing and immature organism, must 
tend to deaden the action and stunt the growth of that organ- 
ism. Common sense assures us of this, and science confirms it. 

I need not speak of minor objections—of countenances dis- 
figured and soiled, of fetid breath, of stained rooms, halls, and 
doorways; of expense; of the danger of arousing appetites 
which crave still more mischievous drugs. 

If we recognize the fact that the use of tobacco by boys is 
an obstacle in the path of their mental and physical improve- 
ment, that is reason enough for persuading them either not to 
form the habit at all, or to put it off to adult years, when their 
judgments, their purses, their brains and bodies will be better 
able to sustain it. 

Exercise. 

This whole subject of the right physical growth of our pupils 
is deserving of the greatest attention. The same causes that 
render them deaf often leave seeds of weakness in their systems 
which develop when any strain is put upon them. Whatever 
we can do to bless them with sound and well-knit frames is 
among the first of our duties, for thereby we shall store up the 
energy, courage, and temper, without which their best gifts will 
be of little worth. 

The friends of the College have long perceived this source of 
failure, and sought to provide against it. During the past year 
the students have enjoyed an excellent gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Regular attendance at the former is required. 
Exercises under a special instructor are both concerted and in- 
dividual. The results have been gratifying, but it will be seen 
that much will be gained if the pupil’s own attention is early 
directed to this matter, and his efforts guided. 

Expensive gymnasia and instructors are helpful, but not in- 
dispensable. Exercises in concert can easily be invented or 
taken from books, and older pupils can act as instructors. Let 
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the pupils have, too, as much time as possible for independent 
exercise in the open air. All the better will it be if officers and 
instructors take a hearty interest in their sports. 

Morals. 


The last point to which I shall direct attention is also the 
most important of all. When a graduate leaves the College 
halls, how shall we estimate his present worth and future 
promise to society? Not mainly by his intellectual and physi- 
cal excellence. The keenest mathematician, the most brilliant 
essayist, and the fleetest runner do indeed gather in the prizes 
of their day; but the true prizeman is he who gives most 
promise that he will pursue a career characterized by energy, 
by courage, by largeness of heart, and fidelity to duty. 

With such a character would we endow our graduates, one 
and all; but often the power to do so resides not so much in 
the hands of college officers and instructors as in those of insti- 
tutions and primary schools. The spring and the streamlet 
may be guided, but the river sweeps on resistlessly. 

Moreover, the College is and ought to be a place of compara- 
tive freedom. We cannot girt the students about with rules 
and guards. They are approaching manhood, and must learn 
to stand alone. There is indeed at the College but one vestige 
of institutional control: certain hours are set apart which it is 
understood shall be devoted to study. But the wisdom of even 
this rule is already debated, and its abrogation is perhaps only 
a question of time. The student must maintain his rank in 
scholarship, and avoid open offence ; otherwise he is free. 

For any boy, therefore, the change from institution to college 
is a transition. While he inherits a wealth of time to use or 
misuse, he has little experience to guide him. 

Whatever, then, can be done in advance to strengthen his 
self-control is of the first importance. 

Besides a general influence to this end, I think some simple 
text-book on morals could be profitably used during his last 
year at the institution. Worth more than all will be the earnest, 
warning, affectionate words of some principal or teacher whom 
the pupil loves and respects. ° 


In a paper like this perhaps a spirit of criticism may seem to 
exist. If so, it is utterly disclaimed. All is said from a con- 
sciousness that the work of the College is largely dependent 
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upon that of the institutions. Each will be helped by a sympa- 
thetic correspondence with the other. The College would take 
your best pupils and return them to you and to society with 
stronger bodies, with abler minds, with firmer characters; but 
it relies not wholly upon itself—it craves all kind and intelligent 
assistance. And what is written is written purely to that end. 


THE POSITION OF SUPERVISOR A PREPARATION 
FOR THE POSITION OF INSTRUCTOR. 


BY MARQUIS L. BROCK, M. A., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


[We extract from Mr. Brock’s trenchant paper on ‘‘ The Value of Expe- 
rience in our School Work,” read at the Tenth Convention, the part in 
which he suggests that the position of supervisor of pupils out of school 
hours affords one of the best preparations possible for the position of 
teacher of the deaf. After speaking of the value of experience in all school 
work, he shows the peculiar necessity for it in the instruction of the deaf, 
and continues with the remarks quoted below.—Ep. ANNALS. } 

Collect twenty of these new deaf and dumb pupils into a 
class, appoint as their teacher some recent graduate radiant with 
college honors, and all such experiments in the past proclaim 
inevitable failure as the result. Some of us remember well “the 
wormwood and the gall” drunk alike by pupils and preceptor, 
while floundering in the swamps of ignorance and groaning on 
the deserts of disappointment, in that first year’s campaign. 

Give a new class to an experienced teacher, either speaking 
or deaf-mute, and the improvement will be such as to astonish 
those familiar with the best work performed in the primary de- 
partments of our public schools. Children who enter upon their 
studies under such favorable circumstances easily pass through 
the various grades, and finish their course an honor to them- 
selves and their institution. But first impressions are lasting ; 
and stupidity is as easily acquired as wisdom. The errors of a 
first year’s failure retard progress, overshadow graduation day, 
and shed a baleful influence on the whole life of their victim. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which ought to be as evident 
from the teachings of common sense and reason as from actual 
demonstration, a large number of the applicants for the posi- 
tion of instructor in these institutions seem to regard an utter 
unfitness as their highest recommendation. In common with the 
great unthinking crowd, they believe any one can teach the deaf 
and dumb. They can learn; and they expect to master all the 
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mysteries of the art after entering upon its duties. The only 
point upon which they seek information beforehand is the 
amount of salary paid. This would be pardonable, were it not 
that as our work extends it produces resources from which to 
draw needed supplies. 

The sign-language is in more general use now than thirty 
years ago. The brothers and sisters of our pupils get a smat- 
tering of it. The philosophy of its formation is studied as an 
amusement in the families of our speaking teachers, though its 
practice is limited. It is the mother-tongue of the hearing 
children of educated deaf-mutes. The laws of its construction 
and its idioms are both thoroughly familiar to the intelligent 
sons and daughters of superintendents. It is purified and im- 
proved in the College at Washington. The supply is abundant 
and the quality generally good. We would not select a Ger- 
man, acquainted only with his native tongue, to lead speaking 
children through the intricacies of English grammar, nor ought 
we to admit persons ignorant of signs as teachers of deaf-mutes. 

There is no longer the shadow of an excuse for such folly. 
The day of first-year failures and spoilt classes is over. That 
nepotism or favoritism that would force a repetition of such 
experiments is an insult to intelligence and treason to philan- 
thropy. 

But something more than the sign-language is needed. It is 
impossible for the speaking child to pass through the various 
grades of his school course and thereby become fully prepared 
to lead others over the same road; so the most graceful sign- 
maker and finished scholar may be at a loss in one of our school- 
rooms. The reason is easily shown. Boast as we may of the 
superiority of mind over matter, disease will always leave an 
impress on character. I know not how true it is that deaf- 
mutes drag their feet in walking, and stagger, like drunken 
men, in the dark, but I do know our little fellows are very pe- 
culiar. To counteract this singularity of disposition is as much 
the work of a teacher as to lead his class through the mazes of 
an English education. The fitness for this task will be most 
readily obtained by associating with the children themselves ; 
and nothing affords better opportunity for getting acquainted 
than the work of a supervisor. Its duties are the best possi- 
ble normal school for instructors of deaf-mutes. One year in 
constant attendance upon all the different grades of pupils, in 
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the study-room, on the play-ground, and at their meals, gives 
greater advantages than two years in the school-room or a full 
college course at Washington. Young men and young women, 
speaking or deaf-mute, who are unwilling to avail themselves of 
the benefits gained in such a process of training, proclaim their 
natural unfitness for the work of a teacher. 


POLITICS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


BY MARQUIS L. BROCK, M. A., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


[In the latter part of the paper from which the foregoing extract is made 
Mr. Brock shows the importance of the position of principal or superin- 
tendent in an institution for the deaf, and the necessity that the person 
occupying that office should add to natural fitness familiarity with the sign- 
language and the experience of a teacher. The discussion that followed 
elicited from the Convention a general expression of entire agreement with 
the views expressed in the paper, and at the same time a feeling of kind- 
ness and good-will to the gentlemen present who, in some cases against 
their own desire, had been placed in such a position without the training 
and experience of which they themselves recognize the importance. We 
quote Mr. Brock’s remarks on political appointments.—Ep. ANNALS. } 

The venom of party malice never penetrated a recess more 
sacred or polluted a shrine more holy than a deaf and dumb 
institution. If these schools are to become the spoils of the 
victor, exhibited, like the drugged babes of mendicant organ- 
grinders, to extort money from a generous public, the sooner 
the inmates are turned out and the buildings reduced to ashes 
the better for unfortunate humanity and the rights of tax-payers. 
In order to obviate this danger, one rule in the management of 
State educational charities ought to be rigidly adhered to. Let 
both parties be fully and honorably represented in the board of 
directors, in the faculty, and in the commissary; then, in every 
case, let fidelity, ability, and experience be the only tests of 
fitness for the higher places. 

* * * The only really competent superintendent is the one 
fitted by nature to sympathize with children, and qualified by 
experience to administer to their wants and conduct their edu- 
cation. When to this is added the ability to manage men, 
happy is the institution that has such a head. 
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THE TENTH CONVENTION. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue Tenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb was held at the Illinois Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, Ill., from Saturday, 
August 26, to Wednesday, August 30, inclusive. This was the 
second time the Illinois Institution had extended its hospitality 
to the teachers of the country, the Fifth Convention having 
been held here in 1858. The number present on that occasion 
was 44; on this it was 184; but in the mean time the number 
of pupils in the Illinois Institution had increased from 115 to 
592, making it the largest school for the deaf in the world. 
Amply equipped in all respects for the accommodation of this 
large body of pupils, the Institution was able, under the ad- 
mirable direction of Dr. P. G. Gillett, its efficient Superintendent, 
aided by courteous assistants and the members of his own 
family, to entertain the Convention apparently without incon- 
venience to the hosts—certainly to the great convenience and 
comfort of all the guests. 

The unanimous choice of the Convention for its presiding 
officer was Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the National Col- 
lege, who performed the duties of the office with the ability, 
dignity, and grace that are characteristic of all his acts. The 
prompt and efficient manner in which the proceedings were 
carried forward was also due in no small measure to the faithful 
labors of the Business Committee, in the direction of which the 
executive ability of its chairman, Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, 
found fitting employment. 

The extracts from the papers read at the Convention, pub- 
lished in the present number of the Annals, will give those of 
our readers who were not present an idea of the range of topics 
discussed, and will afford a foretaste of the feast in store for 
them when the Proceedings of the Convention, with these and 
other papers and the remarks that followed them, are published 
in full.* Besides the papers of which specimens are here given 


* The stenographic report of the Proceedings is to be published by the 
Illinois Institution. Copies will be furnished to the teachers and other 
officers of our American Institutions through their principals or superin- 
tendents. Others desiring them may apply to P. G. Gillett, LL. D., 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
aud Dumb, Jacksonville, 238 
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there were others of value not so readily admitting of extracts, 
as Miss Sheridan’s on Religious Instruction, Mr. Swiler’s on 
Physical Education, Dr. Milligan’s on Physical Aids to Teach- 
ing, Mr. Haskins’ on the Necessity of more Systematic Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Hammond’s on Compulsory Education, Mr. Williams’ 
on the American Asylum and its Early Instructors, and Mr. 
Noyes’ on Deaf-Mute Education in Minnesota. Miss Garrett's 
earnest “ Plea that the Deaf-Mutes of America may be taught 
to use their own Voices” we reserve at her request for publica- 
tion in full in the next number of the Annals instead of giving 
an extract in this. We are confident that we meet the wishes 
of our readers in publishing Mr. Draper’s paper without omis- 
sions, and wish that we could also reproduce the touching and 
beautiful manner in which it was presented to the hearing por- 
tion of the audience by Mrs. Draper while Mr. Draper gave it 
in the sign-language. 

Nearly all the papers bore upon practical living questions, 
and the discussions that followed them were pertinent and 
suggestive. At previous conventions there has sometimes 
seemed to be talking for the sake of talking; but here for the 


most part only those persons spoke who had something of 
value to say. Upon many topics the discussions would have 
been longer had time permitted; but this lack was made up to 
a considerable extent in the more informal evening meetings, 
where, in the absence of reporter and scribe, the widest latitude 


was allowed for question and answer, and many of the school- 
room difficulties of the younger teachers found a ready solution 
in the experience of others. If Mr. Ely’s suggestion of a Normal 
School in connection with the next Convention is carried out 
the practical value of these gatherings will be still further 
increased. 

The question of articulation-teaching occupied much less time 
and attention than at any other recent convention or conference 
of instructors of the deaf. This was not because our American 
teachers have lost their interest in the subject or fail to appre- 
ciate its importance, but because all the arguments on both 
sides have become familiar, and to rehearse them would have 
been a waste of time. If the teachers of America err on this 
question, it is not from ignorance. We have listened to the 
discussions on the subject at home and abroad; we have read 
and pondered the Milan resolutions; we have witnessed the 
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example of foreign teachers abandoning the methods associated 
with the names of their own countries for those of other lands; 
we have looked with interest and sympathy upon the excellent 
articulation schools established in America; and yet all these 
influences have failed to convert us as a body to the belief that 
the “pure oral” method affords the best means of instruction 
for the great mass of deaf persons. If such a conversion is 
ever effected, it will be by the exhibition of better average re- 
sults on a large scale than those generally obtained in our own 
country—results which most of us believe have not yet been 
shown, but for which we still hope. The Convention, however, 
whatever may have been the sentiments of its members, wisely 
refrained from any attempt to commit the institutions by 
formal vote to the support of any particular method, encourag- 
ing us, as hitherto, to work harmoniously but independently in 
whatever way our own judgments dictate, and leaving us free 
to accept whatever of value the future may bring to us from 
any source. Meanwhile we endeavor to profit as we may by 
one another’s experience, and by that of our foreign brethren 
who are laboring in the same noble work. 

The presence and active participation in the proceedings of 
interested and appreciative trustees and directors of institutions, 
such as Mr. Capps, of Illinois, Mr. Mott, of Minnesota, and 
others, constituted an important feature of the Convention. So 
also did the presence and participation of the Governor of 
Illinois, Congressman Springer, Secretary Wines, and other 
prominent men of the State not directly connected with our 
profession. The more the intelligent world outside under- 
stands and appreciates the nature of our work—its limitations 
as well as its achievements—the better will it be for the real 
welfare of our pupils. Such an understanding and appreciation 
can be gained in no way more readily and fully than by taking 
part, as these gentlemen did, in one of our teachers’ conven- 
tions. 

The visit to the Illinois Institution was in itself an education 
to many of us. In the systematic and economical, though 
bountiful and generous, administration of its domestic depart- 
ment, the fine equipment of its buildings, its admirably arranged 
school-rooms, its valuable museum of illustrative apparatus, its 
well chosen and wisely directed library, its beautiful art work, 
it has few,.if any, equals and certainly no superior among the 
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deaf-mute institutions of the world. The examination papers 
found in every school-room also enabled us to judge something 
of the faithful and successful work done in its classes, and 
gave some of us new ideas of what is possible in the education 
of deaf-mute children, especially in the earliest years of their 
school training. We hope some of the instructors of the Insti- 
tution will offer us through the Annals an exposition of the 
principles and methods by which such excellent results are 
achieved. 

The Convention, entertained as it was by the Illinois Institu- 
tion in a style which it is no exaggeration to call princely, 
doubtless cost that Institution a large sum of money, and the 
outlay by other institutions and by individuals for travelling 
expenses constituted no small aggregate of expenditure. It was 
an occasion of keen enjoyment to all who were present; but 
the enjoyment alone would not have justified the outlay of 
public money, however it might have been with the expenses 
borne by the members themselves. Was the Convention worth 
what it cost? When we consider the many important lessons 
and valuable suggestions of its public deliberations, informal 
conferences, and personal interchange of thought and experi- 
ence, and, especially, if we are right in our judgment of the in- 
centive and inspiration which it gave through the various forms 
of its influence to the future intelligent, enthusiastic, faithful, 
and conscientious discharge of duty by those present and 
through them and its published Proceedings by others, we feel 
sure that the same sum could have been expended in no other 
way with more real benefit to the cause of deaf-mute education 
in America and throughout the world. 


THE TEACHER AS JUDGED BY HIS PUPILS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Twice during the recent Convention we were reminded of a 
paragraph in a little essay* by President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, that we had recently read, and which we wish might 
be read by every teacher in the land. The paragraph was this: 


*'The Teacher’s Conscience. Chicago: ‘The Colegrove Book Co. 1882. 
Small 4to, pp. 8. Price, 5 cents. 
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“To many conscientious teachers it is a formidable thought 
that their ultimate influence may depend upon qualities in 
themselves of which they are unconscious, or which at least 
they have never designedly either cultivated or repressed. 
Almost every grown-up person who reflects upon the effect 
which each of his several teachers had upon him is surprised to 
find that some subtile or rarely manifested quality, some occa- 
sional act perhaps inconsistent with the general character, some 
habit seemingly of small moment, made much deeper impres- 
sion upon him than the obvious qualities, regular modes of ac- 
tion, and apparently important habits of the teacher. A man 
of many accomplishments, of dignified presence and refined 
character, is the head of a large school for a generation; and in 
the end it appears that the most vivid impressions which his 
old pupils retain of him are that he was very clean and always 
tidily dressed, and that his speech was singularly clear and 
accurate. Another man, slovenly, quick-tempered, rough in 
speech, and almost brutal in manners, is chiefly remembered 
for the manliness with which he occasionally confessed his 
errors and retracted his wrongful accusations. A college pro- 
fessor teaches, prays, and exhorts with signal power before a 
rapidly flowing stream of young men; and thirty years after- 
wards a sudden gloom falls upon a cheerful company of his 
former pupils, themselves grown gray, as they recall how he 
used to tell his classes on what passages of the text-book they 
would be taken up at the annual examination before the unsus- 
pecting visitors. A young man of moderate parts and feeble 
health struggles through a few years of service in a great 
school before he dies. He was but a poor teacher; yet hun- 
dreds of men will never forget the unaffected reverence with 
which he repeated every morning the Lord’s prayer. Perhaps 
this picture which he left upon his pupils’ minds has been as 
useful to them as the arithmetic and grammar, which he failed 
to teach them, would have been. The practical lesson to be 
drawn from such facts as these is that a teacher needs an active 
imagination, and a conscience watchful and quick—an imagina- 
tion which enables him to see himself through young eyes, and 
a conscience which is sensitive at all times, and which takes 
cognizance of things incidental and seemingly trivial, as well as 
of things great and frequently recurring.”’ 


We were reminded of this paragraph during the discussion of 
Sunday afternoon, when Mr. Noyes was speaking so justly and 
impressively of the keenness with which the pupils watch and 
judge the teacher’s actions, and of the far greater influence ex- 
erted upon their religious education by his character and conduct 
than by his precepts. We were reminded of it again the next 
morning, when Mr. Williams read his excellent paper on what 
deaf-mute education in the United States owes to the American 
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Asylum and its early instructors. One motive of this paper 
was, doubtless, to defend those early instructors against certain 
severe strictures that have recently been made in an Institution 
paper upon some—not all—of them by one of their pupils who 
was afterwards himself an instructor in the Asylum. Mr. 
Williams’ vindication of the pioneers in our work was, we 
felt, thorough and complete; it accorded entirely with the 
judgment we had already heard expressed by our fair-minded 
colleague and friend, Professor Porter, who, though to-day in 
every respect except years and wisdom the youngest member of 
the College faculty, is yet old enough to have been the con- 
temporary and associate of some of those gentlemen at Hart- 
ford. While Professor Porter has the kindest and friendliest 
feeling toward the author of the newspaper articles referred to, 
his candid soul was filled with righteous indignation at their 
unfairness and injustice, as it seemed to him. 

And yet we do not suppose that the articles were written 
with the slightest intention of being unfair or unjust. No one 
who looked upon their author’s honest, noble face as, in spite of 
his more than three-score years and ten, he towered above us all 
at the Convention,—certainly no one who knows his honorable, 
useful career and the generosity, as well as integrity, of his whole 
life,—will believe that he deliberately and maliciously misrepre- 
sented and traduced the character of the men who were his 
teachers and associates fifty years ago. No; his description of 
them was a simple, truthful record of the impression they act- 
ually made upon his mind when he was their pupil and colleague. 
Another deaf-mute gentleman of high character, who was a 
pupil at the same time, has written to the paper in which the 
censures were published, saying that he fully agreed with them ; 
and we have heard of similar judgments expressed by other 
pupils of that day. We must conclude that, pure and worthy 
as were the aims of those teachers, excellent as was their gen- 
eral character, there yet were some flaws, some failures, some 
unfaithfulness, ‘“ some occasional acts perhaps inconsistent with 
the general character,” of which, after the lapse of half a century, 
so deep and vivid an impression remains upon the minds of 
their pupils. 

Is there not here for us all a re-enforcement of the practical 
lesson President Eliot draws from the similar facts that have 
come under his observation? True, we cannot imagine any 
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such criticisms being made upon the noble teachers of the 
American Asylum who have recently died—Stone and Bull, Bird 
and Bartlett; upon Van Nostrand of New York, Gillet of 
Indiana, Wait of Illinois, Pettingell of Pennsylvania, Carroll 
of Minnesota; upon the saintly women who have gone from the 
Ohio Institution to another house of our Father’s many man- 
sions. But how is it with us who remain? Do our pupils 
always see us honest and faithful and true? Far be it from 
the writer to intimate that he knows of any members of our 
profession who are not so; but he confesses for himself that 
when he read those terrible articles they were like a mirror held 
up to nature. He read between the lines suggestions of his 
own errors and defects, and trembled at the thought of the 
judgments the beloved students whom he met day by day in 
the class-room might be even then passing upon him. 

It is said that the belief in a future day of judgment, when 
the dead, hearing the trumpet’s awful sound, shall rise from 
their graves to meet the living, and all shall receive the sen- 
tence of their eternal doom, is passing away from the minds of 
men. If this is true, we are losing one of the strongest, 
though not the noblest, of incentives to a virtuous life; but, 
whatever men may believe on that subject, we may be sure that 
for us teachers, as was forcibly suggested by Mr. Noyes at the 
Convention, there are judgment-days here and now and forever 
in the minds and hearts of our pupils. May God give to us all 
strength and grace, and make us faithful, that before that 
judgment-seat we may be able to stand, and having done all, to 
stand. 


LAUNDRY WORK IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY MISS ANGIE FULLER, SAVANNA, ILL. 


In every deaf-mute institution the washing and ironing of the 
bedding, household linen, and clothing are a matter of much 
importance, and sometimes, owing to the lack of a thoroughly 
efficient plan, are a source of more or less unpleasantness, not 
only in the way of personal annoyance caused by the rough 
or negligent handling of articles, but also because of loss to 
individuals or the State through unprincipled servants or pu- 
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pils, who are sharp enough to take advantage of the fine oppor- 
tunities afforded them for pilfering. 

The object of this paper is to suggest a plan whereby these 
evils may be greatly, if not altogether, obviated, and several 
other good results secured, which under a less careful system or 
plan are not possible. 

This plan being the outgrowth of personal experience in two 
institutions, wherein different plans were pursued, each one su- 
perior to the other in some respects, yet neither perfectly satis- 
factory, I give an outline of both as a preface to one which 
seems better adapted to general use. 

In both these cases the washing was done by hired helpers, 
and in one of them the washers also did the ironing. 

In Institution No. 1 the ironing was done by the deaf-mute 
girls, who were detailed in sets, each set having its own super- 
visor in the person of one of the older girls, who was expected 
to see that the work assigned to her particular set was well done, 
the matron being the court of appeal in all cases of remissness 
in duty which she could not manage alone. 

The older girls were detailed to do the work requiring most 
skill—the younger to that which required less skill, yet gave 
them opportunity for practice. The washing for the superin- 
tendent’s family, the matron, and lady teachers was done on 
Monday. In the afternoon after the close of school the first set 
of girls prepared these clothes for ironing on Tuesday after- 
noon, at which time, if the force was not considered large enough, 
others were pressed into service, and by supper time the work 
was generally finished. The ironing-room was then closed un- 
til after breakfast Wednesday morning, when the supervisor, 
with a force of her set, repaired to the room, folded the clothes, 
and delivered them to their respective owners or places. 

On Tuesday the boys’ clothes were washed, and before school 
Wednesday morning the starching and folding of fine shirts and 
collars were done. The ironing was done after school Wednes- 
day afternoon. Thursday morning a part of the girls, compris- 
ing set No. 2, folded and delivered their work to some of the 
larger boys, who attended to the distribution. Wednesday the 
bedding and linen were washed, and on Thursday afternoon 
they were ironed by set of girls No. 3, who, Friday morning, 
folded and put them into their proper places. As no account 
was kept of the number of the various articles, there were many 
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opportunities for those who handled them to deplete the stock. 
Consequently sheets and pillow-cases sometimes changed form, 
and towels were missing. 

On Thursday the female pupils’ white clothing was washed, 
and on Friday their dresses and other colored articles. These 
were ironed Friday afternoon, at least the portion of them be- 
longing to the small girls. The large girls generally selected 
their clothing from the heap, as they often preferred to iron their 
own clothes, or get some experienced ironer to do it for them. 
Owing to this liberty of each girl to select her own garments, a 
good deal of sly borrowing was done by those who were too 
indolent to keep their own clothing in repair, or who, having 
been admonished at home to take good care of their clothes, 
concluded the safest way to obey the admonition was to keep 
the clothing with which they were liberally supplied packed away 
unused. These economical ones were not, however, always satis- 
fied with the sly borrowing which enabled the rightful owners 
to recover property some future week or month, but, placing 
themselves on a level with poor girls whose supply of clothing 
was so insufficient as to tempt them to dishonesty, appropriated 
to themselves whatever suited their fancy by the effacing of 
names and letting out and taking up of tucks or hems so long 
as they could do it undetected. Of course, besides these evils 
which the plan permitted, there was the serious one of extra 
wear on the clothing from the rough handling all had to undergo 
by many girls, each one of whom thought only of her own in- 
terests. 

In Institution No. 2 the seamstress was charged with the care 
of the bedding, the household linen, and the laundry, to the 
extent of seeing that the work was well done; she was also au- 
thorized to hold the washerwomen responsible for loss of or 
needless damage done to any article entrusted to their care. In 
order to fulfil these requirements she met the washers in the 
different departments Monday morning, and, as they took the 
soiled articles from the large upright baskets in which pupils 
were directed to deposit them during the week, required them 
to sort all into lots, counting as they did so; thus, for example: 

Household department—Sheets, 100; pillow-cases, 200 ; tow- 
els, 50; table-cloths, 10; napkins, 22. 

Female department—Dresses, 25; aprons, 10; skirts, 20; 
collars and ruffles, 15; pocket-handkerchiefs, 30; hose, 36, ete. 
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Male department—White shirts, 25; colored shirts, 30; pant- 
aloons, 5; coats, 2; vests, 4; socks, 45; pocket-handkerchiefs, 
50; collars, 40. 

On Saturday, when the washers were ready to deliver the en- 
tire lot, she again met them in the several departments to which 
they carried the clothes, and had them count each lot. If the 
number delivered agreed with the Monday morning figures, 
which she had noted down, all was well. If not equal to it, 
search was ordered for missing articles. If the search proved 
unavailing, reproof or advice was given calculated to produce 
greater care in future. When the delivery in the female depart- 
ment was all completed, and the bedding and linen placed under 
lock and key, the seamstress withdrew. Several of the larger 
girls then took position near the several heaps of clothes, and 
summoning all the girls, ordered them into circle or line, and 
proceeded to select for each one her complement of garments, 
less tumbled and worn than they possibly could have been had 
each girl free access to the heaps. If anything was missing, 
torn, or badly done up, the aggrieved person made complaint to 
the seamstress, who again interviewed the washers. When all 
that could be identified by marked name or color was delivered, 
if any articles remained unclaimed, they were put where they 
could be examined by any girl who found her memory had failed 
her as to what she had put into the wash. It will readily be 
seen that this plan necessitates order, carefulness, and honesty 
among both pupils and helpers, while if a list is kept of the 
bedding and linen belonging to an institution at the beginning 
of the term, together with all additions made from the sewing- 
room, the person who supervises this department cannot safely 
be dishonest. 

Aside from the inconvenience to the washers of having all the 
clothes on hand at once, with the serious objection of each lot 
as it is finished being kept exposed to dust, smoke, and flies, 
until the whole week’s work is completed, as the delivery of all 
on the same day necessitates, the above plan is probably as good 
a one for a medium-sized school as, in view of our present 
stinted appropriations, can be devised; but for a large school 
the plan followed by Institution No. 1, of getting one lot of 
clothes out of the way before another is begun upon, will be 
found more advantageous. 

The following is a summary of the plan I would propose as 
best adapted to large institutions : 
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First. Large upright covered baskets that can be kept in 
corners out of the way, sufficient in number to receive the weekly 
soilings. 

Second. A well-furnished laundry with a force of washers suf- 
ficiently strong to insure thorough performance of the work 
within the time allowed. 

Third. A laundry supervisor conscientious enough to do her 
work faithfully, or, if a special officer to bear this title cannot be 
afforded, one of the matrons or the seamstress to be charged 
with the supervision of the laundry work. 

Fourth. The institution’s bedding and linen to be carefully 
marked and numbered at the beginning of each term, and the 
exact figures reported to the head matron, with all additions 
made from the sewing-room during the session to supply una- 
voidable depletions. 

Fifth. The soiled clothes to be counted when taken to the 
laundry and counted again when delivered by the ironers ; both 
countings to be made in the presence of the supervisor, and each 
lot delivered before another is begun. 

Sixth. Care to be taken in the distribution of the pupils’ clean 
clothing, trustworthy older pupils being detailed to do it if the 
supervisor has not time. 

While this plan will require more painstaking than those 
generally followed, it will pay its cost, if not in actual money- 
saving at the outset, yet in an increase of harmony and by 
the educational influence it will exert upon pupils, as it will teach 
them order, system, and carefulness, economy and thorough- 
ness, and also teach them honesty and a proper regard for the 
rights of other people. 

In conclusion, it is evident that if the lessening of expenses 
is desirable in any case, and the importance of giving the female 
pupils every chance possible to fit themselves for future useful- 
ness is considered, the question of hiring helpers to do the iron- 
ing, or of detailing the girls to do it out of school hours, is 
quickly settled. To be sure the manner of settlement will cause 
temporary weariness to pupils, but in spite of that they will 
ultimately be thankful for the opportunity afforded them to be- 
come skilful in a very important branch of household labor. 


ARTHUR HOPPER, B. A. 


BY JAMES HOWARD, DONCASTER, ENGLAND. 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man! 
—Juiius Cmsar, Act V., Se. 5. 

Frew more earnest workers in the great cause of deaf-mute 
instruction have adorned the present century than the subject 
of this brief memoir. Unostentatious, content to do the work 
allotted to him, with only God and his own conscience as his 
masters, feeling with every impulse of his large and honest 
heart the grave responsibilities resting upon members of the 
profession to which he was proud to belong, he sought but one 
end, that of the true welfare of the deaf and dumb. Those who 
knew him best never for one moment doubted that his whole 
being was devoted to the interests of the deaf and dumb ; and in 
the deliberative councils of British instructors of these afflicted 
children his careful, sterling judgment and valuable experience, 
together with the unflinching advocacy of what he believed to 
be the best, will be long and sorely missed. 

At the age of sixteen he became connected as a teacher with 
the Claremont Institution, at Glasnevin, near Dublin, where, on 
account of his avowed Christian principles and high moral char- 
acter, as well as the good sound sense and intellectual qualifica- 
tions which he early displayed, he at once gained the confidence, 
not only of the governor, Mr. Joseph Humphries, and the be- 
nevolent founder, Dr. Charles Edward Herbert Orpen, but of 
every member of both the parent and juvenile committees. 
That confidence he never once betrayed, and for a considerable 
portion of the nine years he remained at Claremont he was vir- 
tually head-master of the Institution ; and so popular was he, 
and his influence felt to be such a power for good, that his sev- 
erance from that Institution, upon his appointment to Birming- 
ham, was looked upon as little short of a national calamity. Of 
all the able teachers of the deaf and dumb produced by our now 
unhappy sister country, the name of Arthur Hopper must ever 
stand pre-eminent. An Irishman by birth and education and 
warmth of affection, he possessed a large amount of that calm 
collectedness and dispassionate temperament which so distin- 
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guish the Anglo-Saxon race. The possession of these qualities 
rendered him more at home in England, and greatly enhanced 
his intercourse with the many and sincere friends whom he ac- 
quired during the period of his connection with the Birmingham 
Institution. He was a Bachelor of Arts of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; a profound scholar, an accomplished linguist, always a care- 
ful student, and withal the very essence of a gentleman—so much 
so that all who came in contact with him felt it a privilege to 
know him, and those who enjoyed his intimate friendship valued 
it above price. 

What has been said of Mr. Hopper’s association with the 
Claremont Institution applies equally to the forty-one years he 
was head of the Birmingham Institution. From the first he en- 
joyed the unbounded trust of the Committee, and under his man- 
agement the Institution grew to be one of the most important 
in the Kingdom. Until his last illness it was his proud boast 
that he had never been absent from his post halfa day. Punc- 
tually in school every morning at half-past six o’clock, and the 
last to leave the room at the close of the day, his pupils, who 
were always much attached to him, felt in him they had a true 
and sincere friend, and gave him a corresponding affection, 
which they carried with them after they left school; and bright 
proofs of his noble example and the high principles he endeav- 
ored to instil into his pupils exist in the many steady, honest, 
respectable men and woman who mourn the loss of their old 
teacher and friend. 

Beyond examining the pupils at the annual meetings and his 
appearance at the occasional conferences of head-masters, etc., 
Mr. Hopper was rarely seen on the platform. His natural mod- 
esty led him to prefer the society of his books and the compan- 
ionship of a few selected friends to any honors which his learning 
might have brought him as a public man. He was, however, 
always at the call of the deaf and dumb, and ready to assist 
them in every way possible. Every Monday evening he held a 
class at one of the national schools in Birmingham for the adult 
deaf and dumb, where, in an earnest and faithful spirit, he en- 
deavored to direct their thoughts and aims towards that better 
country where “the ear of the deaf shall be unstopped and the 
tongue of the dumb sing ;” and towards the close of his last ill- 
ness it was a most touching scene to witness the expression of 
deep sorrow which sat upon the countenances of those adults 
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who frequented his lectures, as they looked for the last time upon 
the face of him whom they had been accustomed to look up to 
as a father and friend and to venerate as a loving and pains- 
taking instructor. 

Mr. Hopper published two lesson books—an elementary and 
an advanced one—both of which are in use in the Pirmingham 
and other institutions, and are considered valuable text-books. 
He was an accomplished and graceful signer, and whilst believing 
thoroughly in the advantage of signs, encouraged the endeavor 
to teach by articulation, and considered the time not ill-spent if 
the child could be taught to speak only a few words. He was, 
however, fearful lest the exaggerated accounts appearing from 
time to time of the little short of miraculous results of the 
“oral” or “German” system should so prejudice the public 
mind against the old and tried French system that in the end 
only disaster would result to the majority of pupils passing 
through the institutions of the country; for he saw only too 
clearly that no matter how much pains may be bestowed upon 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading, there are insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of their practical and universal appli- 
cation after the pupils leave school, and that writing must in many 
instances form the almost exclusive method of communication. 

Mr. Hopper was never married. His domestic life was de- 
voted to the members of his own family. His father, mother, 
brother, and two sisters died at his house. His devotion to an 
invalid brother was such as is rarely seen; but their hearts were 
knit together by kindred sympathies and pursuits, the brother 
being a man of the greatest intellectual culture, and also, from 
former connection with the work, an enthusiast in the cause of 
deaf-mute instruction. Mr. Hopper was also somewhat of a 
musician, and a keen opponent in a game of chess. His favor- 
ite exercise was horse riding, which, until within the last few 
years, he regularly took on holiday afternoons. 

The writer would close this brief memoir of his old and well- 
beloved master and friend with an extract from a letter written 
by a life-long and dear friend of Mr. Hopper, to whom the 
writer begs to acknowledge his indebtedness for a considerable 
portion of the facts above mentioned : 

“Few men ever lived a more correct or useful life than did 
our dear departed friend. Throughout the whole of our personal 
intercourse I never recollect to have heard him use an unkind 
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oruncouthexpression. Inthelanguage of the Apostle, his speech 
may be said to have been always ‘ with grace seasoned with salt, 
that he might know how to answer every man.’ He was the 
most genuine man I ever knew, sound and unswerving in prin- 
ciple, fixed and steadfast as the rock. The character of his early 
life, since I had known him, was what it continued to the last— 
sincere in his belief, humble in his profession, godly in conduct, 
steadfast in the faith. He sought and loved the truth in every- 
thing. As a teacher of youth, he was a model for us all; he 
lived the lessons he taught, and they were the embodiment of 
the truths which he believed, and which had actuated him 
throughout a long and holy career of usefulness. His devotion 
to his profession was unparalleled; his pity for the mute unsur- 
passed ; uppermost, ever uppermost in his mind were the eternal 
interests of his pupils. Their temporal interests, too, hung heavy 
on his heart; and wherever it was practicable to forward them 
in a worldly point of view, he allowed no opportunity of helping 
them to pass. Once, on talking over the past, he said: ‘On think- 
ing over my life, Iam not much dissatisfied with the retrospect 
in some respects ; had I to begin such a life again, laborious and 
harassing though it may have been, I would again select the in- 
struction of the poor afflicted deaf and dumb.’” And all through 
his last illness his one concern was lest by his absence the 
children of the school should suffer. He even early in his ill- 
ness consulted his friend whether, to prevent such a result, he 
should not at once resign his post. The disease, however, which 
was cerebral, made rapid strides, and terminated the life and 
career of one of the brightest and best of God’s servants that 
our profession has ever known on the 15th of February, 1882. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COL- 
LEGE.* 
BY REV. WILLIAM C. CATTELL, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 
Tue National College for Deaf-Mutes has a deeper significance 
than other philanthropic institutions formed to ameliorate the 
condition of those deprived of hearing and speech. Any insti- 


* From an address on the subject of ‘‘ A Liberal Education,” delivered 
at the National Deaf-Mute College on Presentation Day, 1882. 
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tution with this general aim would indeed enlist our profoundest 
sympathy ; for our hearts go out in tender and loving interest 
towards these brothers and sisters of ours who are deaf or blind— 
they are so near to us in our Father’s house, and yet they seem 
so far away, in their rayless or silent land, from the high privi- 
leges of our common home. And we not only admire and ap- 
plaud the private philanthropy that holds forth to them its help- 
ing hand, but likewise all well directed appropriations for their 
benefit from the public funds ; men who most critically exam- 
ine the legality and expediency of appropriations from the pub- 
lic treasury,—State or national,—as they read these appropria- 
tions for the blind and the deaf, find their hearts beating faster 
with generous delight. 

But “The National Deaf-Mute College,” organized in 1864, 
means something more than “ The Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb,” previously established, or than any similar 
institution having in view the general philanthropic object to 
better their condition. The distinct and definite aim of every 
college is to afford liberal culture; and while the establishment 
of this College by Congress emphasizes the value our national 
legislature places upon those liberal studies which lead to acad- 
emic degrees, it marks also a great and important advance in 
the education provided for deaf-mutes—an advance not only 
in degree but in kind. These noble buildings, this generous 
scientific equipment, this large faculty of able and distinguished 
scholars—all this assures us not only of the increased thorough- 
ness and breadth and efficiency of the special instruction here 
given to the deaf-mute, but also that in its enlarged range of 
instruction are now included those liberal studies which have 
for generations attracted the aspiring scholar to the academic 
groves of Harvard and Yale. 

It is therefore no longer a disputed question whether the 
deaf-mute can or ought to enter upon studies which have for 
their object something more than to enable him to converse by 
writing in the absence of articulate speech, or to fit him for some 
employment by which he may earn his living. Elementary and 
practical studies are of course of the utmost importance for him, 
as they are for all others; they lie at the very base of all edu- 
cation. But the liberal training which the college gives is yet 
separate and distinct in its aim, and to some extent in its meth- 
ods, from that which is given in all other schools ; and the day 
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has come for: the deaf-mute when there is provided for him a 
complete college curriculum, leading to the usual academic de- 
grees, and committed to teachers who are not only distinguished 
for their general culture and scholarship, but who are eminent 
. specialists in the peculiar methods by which all instruction must 
be communicated to him. And itis high honor for our country 
that it has led all other countries in this movement. This Col- 
lege for Deaf-Mutes will always enjoy the proud distinction of 
having been the first established ; as yet it is the only one. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


California Institution.—Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell, Miss Phoebe 
Wright, and Miss C. Handy have resigned their positions as 
teachers. Miss Mary A. Dutch, formerly of the Illinois Insti- 
tution, and Miss Kate Crandall, have been added to the staff of 
instructors. A new teacher of articulation is desired, as may 
be seen from the advertisement published elsewhere. 

The new school building was completed and furnished in 
time for the opening of the scholastic year. “It is admirably 
adapted,” Mr. Wilkinson writes, “to the purpose for which it 
was designed. The plan of buildings is now carried out, and 
the ‘cottage’ system with us is un fait accompli. It is not 
grand, as you Eastern people think necessary for such work, 
but it serves an excellent purpose, and on the whole I would 
not exchange it for anything I saw during my trip. All this is 
probably the tenderness and partiality one has for his own off- 
spring.” 

Central New York Institution—Mr. T. H. Jewell, late 
teacher in the New York Institution, has been added to the corps 
of instructors. 


Colorado Institution.—Mr. McGregor has resigned the posi- 
tion of principal, and is succeeded by Mr. P. W. Downing, late 
teacher in the Minnesota Institution. 

A new and good press has been procured for the printing 
office, and will be ready for use in a few weeks. 
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Dobling (Austria) Institution.—A new Institution was 
opened at Débling, near Vienna, on the 4th of December last, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Lehfeld, who hitherto has carried 
on a private school at Hiitteldorf, near Vienna. The Institu- 
tion began with thirty pupils, eleven of whom had been in Mr. 
Lehfeld’s former school. The new Institution is supported by 
the government. 

Ealing (London, England) Training School.—A meeting in 
support of the Society which maintains this school was held at 
the Mansion House on the 10th of June last. Many persons 
prominent in religious, political, and social life were present. 
An exhibition of the pupils was given, and enthusiastic addresses 
in behalf of the oral method were delivered by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Lord O’Hagan, Cardinal Manning, and 
others. 


Fredericton (New Brunswick) Institution.—Mr. Albert F. 
Woodbridge, late principal of the Halifax Institution, has 
opened a school at Fredericton, N. B., in a suitable house, 
pleasantly situated. There are at present fifteen pupils. “The 
management of the Institution,” says the Fredericton Zvening 
Capital, “ will probably be under the supervision of a board of 
directors in Fredericton, composed of clergymen and laymen.” 


Illinois Institution.—The following appointments have been 
made, most of them occasioned by the resignation of former 
officers to enter upon other fields of labor : 

Teachers: Josephine Milligan vice H. W. Milligan; Frances 
Wait vice Emma Wait ; Alma Gillett vice Selah Wait, (deceased ;) 
Laura D. Richards vice Eliza Rockwell; Eleanor Patten vice 
Florence Clement; Kate Getty vice Rinda Tomlin; Allen Wad- 
dell vice Lester Goodman. 

Matrons: Mrs. Catherine Bull vice Maria Sawyer; Ruth Stur- 
tevant vice Catherine Bull, (promoted.) 

Supervisors: George Wait vice Allen Waddell, (promoted ;) 
James Keeney vice W. K. Barr; Lavilla Sawyer vice Emma 
Westgate. 

Dr. Milligan was engaged as teacher in this Institution for 
fourteen years. Miss Sawyer was matron over twenty-six 
years. 
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We abridge from the Deaf-Mute Advance a biographical no- 
tice of Mr. Selah Wait, who died July 30, 1882, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. Mr. Wait was the senior teacher of the Insti- 
tution, having taught there for thirty-four years. He was a 
graduate of the New York Institution. “From first to last he 
showed himself an able and enthusiastic teacher, though con- 
stant growth attended his experience. He was a perfect master 
of signs; his facility in their use was marvelous, and he had a 
happy faculty of making illustrations so as to be easily under- 
stood. He devoted himself to the interests of his pupils; was 
the means of securing the highest success to several hundred 
deaf-mutes ; and the trustees, superintendent, teachers, pupils, 
and people in general all pronounced him a most successful 
teacher. His place cannot easily be filled. 

“ By constant practice and study he attained a clear style of 
writing, which was grammatically and euphoniously correct. In 
the command of signs he had very few equals and no superiors. 
His expression of prayer was most lucid, and unequalled by any 
one whom we have ever seen offer prayer in signs. His knowl- 
edge of the Bible was so extensive that his prayers were always 
eloquent with scriptural allusions. 

“He was thoroughly systematic in everything he did. His 
school-room, private room, books, clothing—everything he con- 
trolled or touched—were models of order and neatness. He 
was characterized by great personal honor and dignity, and 
never failed to draw around him a delighted circle of friends 
and associates. His distinguishing characteristic was unswerv- 
ing adherence to principle. Doubtless he had his faults, (as 
who has not?) but we do not know what they were. We can 
safely say that few have ever developed more thorough useful- 
ness. Terence said: ‘I have found by experience that nothing 
is more useful to man than gentleness and affability.’ In this 
regard Prof. Wait filled his sphere. 

“As a father, as a Christian gentleman and public servant, 
and in all the varied relations of life he acted well his part, and 
gained the esteem and affection not only of friends, but of the 
entire community. He leaves four daughters and one son to 
lament an irreparable loss.” 


Indiana Institution. —Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell, late of the Cali- 
fornia Institution, has been appointed to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. H. S. Gillet. 
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Iowa Institution.—Mr. Rogers writes: “ Miss M. Pollock, a 
teacher, has resigned ; also Miss 8. E. Wright, matron, and Mrs. 
E. Willard, assistant matron. Mrs. Retta Harle, of Memphis, 
Mo., has been appointed matron, and Mrs. M. J. Erwin pro- 
moted from nurse to supervisor of girls. To the teaching force 
has been added Miss Jennie C. Cramer, a semi-mute, who has 
taught several years in the Minnesota Institution; Miss Alice 
Christie, who has never taught, but learned the sign-language 
while her father was connected with the Institution at Belleville, 
Ont., and Miss Mary Gallop, who enters the work from other 
teaching. 

“The Institution has been repaired and put in the best con- 
dition for the work. A building, 48 feet by 54, two stories high, 
is being erected for a laundry and printing office. So much of 
the State printing as we can do will in the future be given to 
the Institution office. Mr. Moses Folsom, the former superin- 
tendent, has been secured to take charge of the printing depart- 
ment and edit the Deaf-Mute Hawkeye. The paper will be en- 


larged and issued semi-monthly.” 


Kansas Institution.—Dr. W. H. DeMotte retired from the 
management of this Institution in July to assume charge of Xenia 
College, Xenia, Ohio. Miss Fanny DeMotte resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher at the same time. The vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Dr. DeMotte has not yet been filled permanently. 
Mr. G. L. Wyckoff is now acting superintendent. Miss Effie 
Johnson, formerly teacher in the Nebraska Institution, takes the 
place of Miss DeMotte. The corps of teachers has also been 
enlarged by the appointment of Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Delavan, 
Wis., and Miss Kate Scallon, of New York. Miss Scallon will 
teach articulation exclusively. 


Kentucky Institution.—The opening of the school was post- 
poned to October Ist, in order that the new building might be 
occupied at that time. 


Michigan Institution.—The following changes in the corps 
of officers are announced: Dr. Thos. MacIntire, principal, Miss 
Mary E. Wright, Miss Kate E. Barry, and Miss Laura D. 
Richards, teachers, have resigned their positions. Mr. Dan 
H. Church, late steward, has been elected superintendent, and 
Mr. F. A. Platt, a graduate of the State University, and recently 
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a teacher in the Institution, has been elected principal. Miss 
P. J. Wright, formerly of this Institution, and more recently of 
the California Institution, Miss S. Eastman, Miss E. Zimmerman, 
and Mr. Park Terrell have been appointed teachers. 

The friends of the Rev. B. M. Fay, the first principal of this 
Institution, who has been confined to his bed for a year and a 
half of intense suffering with inflammatory rheumatism, in the 
course of which all hope of his recovery was abandoned, will be 
glad to know that he is now so much better as to have been able 
to go from New Haven, where he was ill, to Saratoga Springs, 
and that he has a fair prospect of entire restoration to health. 


Minnesota Institution.—Mr. Noyes sends us the following 
account of changes in the corps of officers during the past 
year: 

“In May last our beloved Mr. D. H. Carroll rested from his 
labors. On July 31, Mrs. S. M. Perry, who has been the 
efficient assistant matron and mistress of the sewing-room for 
eleven yéars, was married to George W. Lewis, of Sioux Falls, 
Dakota, and there reigns supreme as mistress of her own home. 
We opine she will occasionally find her interest going out 
towards the Dakota Deaf-Mute School, already organized in 
that place. Mr. Lewis was formerly steward in this Institution. 
Pender W. Downing, who has been a teacher of ripe experience 
here for eight years, fills the office recently vacated by Mr. 
McGregor in the Colorado Institution. Miss Mary E. King, 
who for two years was a devoted, successful teacher here, was 
married last June to Dr. E. E. Phillips, of Magnolia, Ark. 

“These vacancies have been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Louis C. Luck, of New Haven, Conn., William K. Barr, of Jack- 
sonville, Il., Miss Kate E. Barry, of Flint, Mich., and Miss 
Belle Huntington, of Rome, N. Y.” 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. W. 8. Marshall and Miss Ellena 
Provines, both teachers in the Missouri Institution, were married 
July 6, 1882. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Charles Strong Perry has resigned the 
position of superintendent on account of his health, and will 
soon remove to Santa Barbara, Cal. We hope his withdrawal 
from the profession is only temporary. 
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Miss Gertrude E. Woofter, a valued teacher, died during the 
summer vacation. Her associates speak of her as one “who, 
by her quiet but persistent fidelity to duty, gained the repu- 
tation of an efficient and successful teacher, deeply interested 
in the welfare of the deaf and dumb; and who, by her unob- 
trusive and tender sympathy, showed herself a true friend to 
all in distress.” 


St. John’s (Boston Spa, England) Institution.—In com- 
memoration of the “golden jubilee” of Mgr. De Haerne, the 
venerable founder of the Institution, who completed the fiftieth 
year of his priesthood in 1878, a free purse for the support of 
one pupil, to be called the “De Haerne Fund,” has been con- 
tributed by the friends of the Institution. It is hoped the sub- 
scription will reach the sum of £500. 

Western New York Institution.—Two of the buildings of 
the Institution—one oceupied by the carpenter shop, printing 
office, and machine shop, and the other the school-house—were 
destroyed by fire on the 31st of August last. A part of the 
dormitory and kitchen building was also burned. The total 
loss was about $9,700. The cause of the fire is not known. 


Wisconsin Institution.—Myr. Swiler sends us the following 
items: “Miss Ruth Sturtevant, our efficient matron’s assistant, 
resigns her position here to accept similar duties in the Illinois 
Institution. Miss Rosetta C. Ritsher, a competent teacher of 
articulation, has left us at the close of four years’ successful 
work to enjoy the quiet of her father’s house. Miss N. E. Derby, 
formerly in charge of the printing office, and Mr. R. 8. Miner, 
foreman of the shoe shop, both resigned at the close of last 
term. Miss Allie Turley, of Jacksonville, Ill., takes the matron’s 
assistant’s place. Miss Nellie Briggs, of Delavan, enters the In- 
stitution as anewteacher. Mr. Charles Lemmers, of Woodstock, 
Ill., takes charge of the printing office, and Mr. John Beamsley, 
of Geneva, Wis., goes into the shoe shop as foreman.” 


Virginia Institution.—An experienced and thoroughly quali- 
fied teacher of articulation will be added to the corps of instruc- 
tion as soon as such an one can be engaged. 
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Zurich (Switzerland) Institution.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of Mr. G. Schibel’s connection with the Zurich Institution as 
principal was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies on the 
11th of May last. Mr. Schibel has been a teacher of the deaf 
for fifty-six years, having had a private pupil four years, and 
been a teacher in the Esslingen Institution two years, before 
going to Zurich. He has long been recognized as one of the 
ablest and most successful teachers in Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Conference of British Head-Masters.—The Glasgow Mag- 
azine for July describes a Conference of Head-Masters of Brit- 
ish Institutions, which was held at the Yorkshire Institution, 
Doncaster, England, on the 30th and 31st of May last. Mr. 
Jas. Howard, Head-Master of the Yorkshire Institution, was 
elected chairman. Papers were read by the Rev. J. Kinghan, 
of Belfast, on “State Aid, its necessity and most advantageous 
form ;” by Mr. W. Van Praagh, of London, on “Training Colleges ; 
are they practicable, and what are their requisites?” by Mr. 
Richard Elliott, of London, on “The best means of ensuring 
efficiency of instruction;” by Mr. S. Schéntheil, of London, on 
“ How to keep up a supply of efficient teachers ;” by the Rev. 
W. Stainer, of London, on “ Requisites for a course of lesson 
books ;” and by Mr. Jas. Howard, of Doncaster, a paper enti- 
tled “Granting that both the oral and silent systems should be 
practised in our schools, what considerations should guide us 
in selecting pupils for each method ?” 

Mr. Van Praagh said in his paper that the utmost importance 
should be attached to the practical training of the teacher; and 
one of the greatest requisites of a training college was that 
there should be various class-rooms with children who were in 
various stages of development. Every good school presided 
over by a competent principal or head-master ought to be in 
reality a training college. One ounce of practice was worth 
any quantity of theory, and the best training for a teacher 
of deaf-mutes was actual work in a school. Training colleges 
were only practicable when they had a certain number of pupils 
and were combined with schools. The schools were the first 
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necessity, and the success of the training colleges must be de- 
pendent in a great measure on the school being sufficiently 
large to give the students experience in the various phases of 
the subject. 

Mr. Howard said that though he was an ardent believer in the 
oral system, (which he practised,) he could not shut his eyes to 
certain facts which came under his notice every day, and which 
aroused in him an anxiety lest, in advocating the oral system to 
the extent that was common now-a-days, he should contribute 
to the embarrassment of the children, and particularly of the pub- 
lic, by leading them to expect too much from a system which, 
although of the greatest value, might not in the end be proved 
to do all that was said of it. The success of the oral system 
depended upon intellectual and other conditions, which were not 
found in more than seventy per cent. of their pupils. Where it 
was found that one pupil demanded so much of the teacher's 
time as to have a detrimental influence upon the others in 
the class, such pupil should be removed into the silent de- 
partment. He had persevered with one or two extremely dif- 
ficult cases, but in the end had given up the attempt to teach 
them to speak, and the result in each case had been highly satis- 
factory. These pupils, from being dull and lifeless, had become 
cheerful, industrious, and intelligent. The following should be 
considered fit pupils for instruction upon the silent system: 
Pupils deficient in intellect ; pupils with malformation or defect 
of the organs of speech ; pupils belonging to families members of 
which have already been educated upon the French system; pupils 
who, after six months’ trial, show no aptitude for speaking ; 
pupils whe exhibit dislike to speaking or who manifest signs of 
pain in the effort ; and pupils who may not remain in the school 
longer than two years. All others would naturally be taught 
by the oral method.—In the course of the discussion that fol- 
lowed Mr. A. A. Kinsey, of Ealing, said that though on a former 
occasion he had declared that there were cases which he would 
hand over to the silent system, he had since changed his views, 
and he would now wish to withdraw those words. 


The Brussels Convention.—The following is the programme 
of the “Third International Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Lot of Deaf-Mutes,” to be held in Brussels in 1883: 


| 
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1. As to the necessity of organizing a normal school, or normal 
course in connection with schools, for the purpose of training 
teachers of deaf-mutes for their work. 

2. As to the extreme limit of the number of pupils who can 
be instructed by one teacher by the oral method. Also at what 
point and to what extent would it be suitable to give instruction 
to a whole class simultaneously ? 

3. Should the pupils be taught by the same teacher during 
their entire course of instruction? Should they be taught by 
several teachers at the same time, or change teachers when they 
have reached a new stage of education ? 

4. Where and when can industrial education be given to a 
deaf-mute with the highest degree of success—in the institution 
during the course of intellectual studies, or in establishments 
of private industry after leaving school ? 

5. Whether it would be wise to establish work-shops and 
agricultural asylums for the benefit of deaf -mutes. 

6. As to the appointment and organization of boards of 
direction in connection with every school for deaf-mutes. 

The Committee of Organization, of which Mr. Pereire is 
president, has appointed Messrs. Frank, Peyron, Vaisse, Houdin, 
and the Abbé Guérin, of France, Mr. Treibel, of Berlin, and Mr. 
Elliott, of London, a Committee to collate and summarize such 
papers as may be presented to them discussing any of the 
above-mentioned topics. The Italian periodical Del’ Hduca- 
zione, etc., regards the absence of all Italian names from this 
Committee as “a mysterious ostracism” in view of the large 
number appointed from France alone, and of the prominence in 
oral instruction acceded to Italy by all parties since the Milan 
Convention. It fears there is a desire on the part of the Com- 
mittee of Organization to exclude from this new Committee the 
“stalwart” oralists, especially as one of its members (Mr. 
Vaisse in a long article recently published in the Paris Courrier, 
No. 1478) declares that he “does not believe in the possibility 
of the entire exclusion of the sign-language in the education of 
a congenital deaf-mute.” 

We know nothing whatever of the motives that led to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, but we think a more natural ex- 
planation than that suggested by our Italian contemporary may 
be found in the peculiar nature of the work the Committee has 
to do. The official language of the Convention is to be French, 
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and it is natural that the task of collating and summarizing the 
papers should be assigned to Frenchmen, with such help from 
outsiders as may be needed. Mr. Treibel and Mr. Elliott can 
render all necessary assistance for the German and English lan- 
guages, while for Italian no such aid is needed, for two mem- 
bers at least of the Committee—Mr. Vaisse and the Abbé Guérin 
—are perfectly familiar with that tongue, as was shown by the 
part they took in translating for others at the Milan Convention. 
If, however, the constitution of the Committee is, as our Italian 
friends seer to fear, an indication of the beginning of a reaction 
in France from the extreme doctrines so suddenly and ardently 
embraced at Milan, our American delegates, who held back from 
a like embrace, will need to summon all their native politeness 
to refrain from smiling and saying “ We told you so.” 


Deaf-Mute Reunions.—There were several reunions of the 
graduates of American institutions last summer, the New Eng- 
land Gallaudet Association meeting at Norwich, Conn., the Asso- 
ciation of the graduates of the Iowa Institution at Des Moines, 
and the Ohio, Tlinois, and Wisconsin Alumni Associations at 
the Institutions of those States. At each of these gatherings a 
large number of intelligent deaf persons, nearly all of them suc- 
cessfully making their own way in life, were present, and took 
part in the proceedings. Especially interesting features of two 
of these assemblies were the ceremonies connected with the 
unveiling of memorial tributes of gratitude from former pupils 
to deceased teachers—the marble medallion of David E. Bart- 
lett, in Dr. Bacon’s church at Norwich, and the portrait of 
Horatio N. Hubbell, in the chapel of the Ohio Institution. The 
medallion of Mr. Bartlett, the work of a deaf-mute artist, has 
been described in a previous number of the Annals. Mr. W. 
H. Weeks, a teacher in the American Asylum, was the orator at 
Norwich, and Mr. Robert Patterson, a teacher in the Ohio Insti- 
tution, at Columbus. At Jacksonville, Mr. H. 8. Darnielle de- 
livered an oration, and Miss Angie Fuller read a poem. 


Church Work.—The Ninth Annual Report of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Thos. 
Gallaudet, shows gratifying progress in the work during the 
past year in the special field of its immediate operations, viz., 
New York, New England, and Northern New Jersey, as well as 
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in the broader sphere formerly under its control, but now con- 
ducted independently by Mr. Syle, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Turner. 
With the Report are published the “ Proceedings of the First 
American Conference on Church Work among the Deaf,” held 
at New York Oct. 4-5, 1881, and other interesting matter re- 
lating to the religious instruction and general welfare of adult 
deaf-mutes. 

The Report of the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb for the year 1881-82, London, England, also indicates 
continued success in the excellent similar labors of that Associ- 
ation. We are glad to learn from other sources that the health 
of the Rev. Samuel Smith, the chaplain of the Association, who 
has been a great sufferer for many months, is improving. 

Walther’s History of Deaf-Mute Education.—A history of 
deaf-mute education (Geschichte des Taubstummen-Bildungs- 
wesens) has recently been published by Mr. Eduard Walther, 
of Wriezen, Prussia. We have not yet been able to obtain the 
book, but it is spoken of by writers in the German Organ as 
the most important work of the kind since De Gérando’s, and as 
superior to that in some respects. It gives the history of our 
art from the earliest times down to the present day. The bio- 
graphical form is adopted, each of the many varieties of method 
that have been followed being associated with the name of its 
founder or prominent advocates. We judge from the reviews 
we have seen that in the part treating of recent progress in 
deaf-mute instruction the proportion of space and attention de- 
voted to German teachers and methods, as compared with those 
of France, England, Italy, America, and other countries, is alto- 
gether undue from any point of view except the German. We 
hope soon to obtain the book, and to review it more at length 
in a future number of the Annals. 


Deaf-Mute Education in Portugal.—The Portuguese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs sent us last year the following infor- 
mation through our own Department of State: 

The first Institution organized in this Kingdom for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb was founded in 1823 by King 
John VI, who sent to Sweden for a competent instructor and 
master. This Institution greatly prospered under the direction 
of its masters, and of a Portuguese of great merit, employed by 
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them, named José Crispin da Cunha; but the political revolution 
of 1833, which greatly influenced nearly all Portuguese institu- 
tions, affected the one spoken of also, and caused great disturb- 
ance to the persons therein occupied. To correct this state of 
affairs it was resolved, by decree of the 15th of February, 1834, 
to incorporate it with the “Casa Pia,” instead of reorganizing 
it as a separate establishment, as it previously had been. After 
its consolidation with the “Casa Pia” its importance gradually 
declined, until in 1844, from public necessity, the grant for this 

’ special service was suppressed. Later, it dragged on an almost 
useless existence, until it was entirely discontinued in conse- 
quence of the changes made by the reformation of the “Casa 
Pia,” with the intention that at some fature day a new and dis- 
tinct Institution would be organized on a larger scale; an in- 
tention which up to this time has not been realized. 

The only establishment of this nature which exists at present 
in Portugal is the “School for the Deaf and Dumb” in the city of 
Porto. It was originally established in the city of Guimarens 
in 1870, by Padre Pedro Maria de Aguillar, and in 1878 re- 
moved to Porto, where it now exists. Its only director and 
teacher was the above-named Padre Aguillar, lately deceased, 
and it is now under the care of Elizeu de Aguillar, a nephew 
of the founder, who is the sole teacher. There are now seven 
boys and one girl as pupils, who live in the establishment. This 
charity is a private one, but it receives a subsidy from the State 
of $450, through the municipal chamber of Porto. 


Number of Deaf-Mutes in the Argentine Republic.—We learn 
from the Italian periodical Del? Educazione, ete., that Dr. José 
A. Terry presented to the Convention of Instructors which met 
recently at Buenos Ayres an elaborate memorial, setting forth 
the large number of deaf-mutes in the Argentine Republic, for 
none of whom is any educational provision made. According 
to Dr. Terry there are 6,626 deaf-mutes in that country. As the 
whole population according to the last census was only 1,877,480, 
this number is surprisingly and almost incredibly large, being 
in the proportion of one deaf-mute to 280 inhabitants. 


The Organs of Speech.—We take pleasure in announcing 
that we expect to publish in the next volume of the Annals, 
beginning with the January number, a treatise by Mr. D. Green- 
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berger, principal for the Institution of the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, New York, on the organs of speech, con- 
sidered especially with reference to the acquisition of articulation 
by the deaf. 

The “ Voice.”—Our articulation teachers will find consider- 
able matter of interest and value in the Voice, an international 
monthly review edited by Edgar 8. Werner, Albany, N. Y. In 
the September number, for instance, are papers on “ Clavicular 
breathing,” “The tongue not essential to speech,” “The philoso- 
phy of voice,” “ Elocution,” ete. The price of the Voice is $1 
a year; single copies, ten cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The California Institution desires to employ, immediately, a 
competent teacher of articulation. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California 
Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


Mr. G. D. Euritt, Staunton, Va., who has been connected 
with the Virginia Institution for eleven years in the capacity 
of teacher of the deaf and dumb, desires to secure a similar 
position in some other institution. Satisfactory testimonials 
can be furnished. 


Miss Emma Garrett desires to say to persons who wish to be 
prepared for articulation-teaching that her price for training 
teachers in the theory is seventy-five dollars ($75.) 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the 
oral school of which Miss Garrett has charge. Observation in 
the school-rooms is, of course, free to any one. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of 
students in the training class, as her school duties will not admit 
of her preparing many. 

The school will shortly be removed from 8.E. cor. 17th- and 
Chestnut streets to larger quarters. As they are not yet decided 
upon, applicants may address communications as follows, and 
they will be forwarded when necessary: Miss Emma Garrett, 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Branch for Oral In- 
struction, S8.E. cor. 17th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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